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SUMMARY 



The purpose of the present stu«iy was to investigate the . 
effeptlvenesi^ of a music program, desigtied especially for disadvantaged 
chitdrah; w!hen thla^progracn was lihpieraented 'ftr l^rabnnel dlready J 
involved invthe operation ^iHeadstart and slmHaripreschools , l^e "' , ' 
study had two primary objectives: ' * ■ 

i : To discover if a typical Headstart teacher 
could be trained, in a Hrolted amoui\t of time, to 
conduct a remedial preschool^^^rausic. program for 
"dlsqdyantaged children. • • J 



2 . to discover if . this progress s!howh,by these 



y sujjerlor jto the' progress 



children was significant 
of sim,ilar children in identical situations where 
such a program was notoffercd, , 

» ^ 

This study \vas^>he fourtft In a series of research studies? 
dealing with teaching miisic to disadvantaged children conducted by 
this Investigator. Irr^jnmary, the findings of the previous stx&dies 
were- as follows p^f^ 

. * 1* Disadvantaged children, have less musical ability 
than advantaged children of the same age oi the time they enter 
elementary school, 

2i As they progress through school, this disparity 
becomes greater due to differences in learning rate. 

V ^3. Ihis initial disparity between the abilities of the 
two groups can^be practically.eliminated if rejmedlal instruction 
is provided at the' preschool level. 

4. Re,lativel>^ untrained arid Inexperienced university 
students can achieve acceptable results In teaching musld to . ^ 
disadvantaged preschool children through the use of prestructured 
niusic lessons, ^ 

» • S. Black children have lower voices than White children 

of the same age and sex* Materials for use with these children 
should be selected so as to reflect this difference,. ' 

- 2 



' A ' ' r<1: ^ » 

6, Maierm Is, devices, and techniques for Csachlng 
disadvantaged children/Sh9«Kd '^matched to their vocaf ^ 
development-as vifell'^s to their' singing range. 

Acting upon these previous findings , the prQsent study 
sought to determine If teachers of the kind employed In the typical 
Heads tart school could achieve atisfactory results in teaching 
music to their children. 

* iNvelve Headstart teaching centers in Texas and Louisiana 
were inclixied In thp project. l\yp of these, Wjijpe designated- as control 
schools and the remaining ten as experimental. Bach experimental 
school sent one teacher to a three-dayj training workshop held on die 
campus of St6j?hen Austin Slate Unlyefslty, Eacli teacher was 
supplied with an autoharp, hand drum,, triangle, tamboujflne, woodblcck 
twenty-four pairs of rhythm sticks, sev^era I recordings, and a lesson 
manual to use during the subsequent teaching year. During the 
workshop, teachers were taught to use Ihese InSfei^ents and materials, 
and practiced the songs ar^ teaching tecjhnlques in the manual, 
A predetermined order of introduction for music concepts to be taught' 
was follov/ed: ^ i 

1 . Bhythm: Feeling f ot the -steady beat ' 

2. Melodic: Feellngpfor lhe\restlng tone (tonal center) 

3 . Rhythm: Feeling for duple meter " * ■ 

4. MelodlcV Feeling for irjajor tbn^llty 
» . 5 . RhyjUwM Feeling for trljple meter 

6. Melodic: Feeling for minoritdnallty 

7. l^hythm: l^ecognitlon pf sjoeclflo rhythm patterns (aurally) 

8. Aural harmony: partner songs & chants 

9. Recognition of five specific musical instruments (aurally) 

10. Rhythmic improvisation 

A total of 90 lessons was included In the manual and 
these constituted the basic teaching guide for the project* Teachers 
were encouraged to repeat lessons, omit lessons,^ or insert some of 
their own according to the needs of their cliildren*. 

Objective evaluation, of each teacher ^urihg th? training 
v/orkshop was provided by the loWa Tests of Music literacy > Level One , 
Fqur tests from this battery were' administered at the beginning and 
again at the termination of the training worlcshop. These results' 



suggeste^i that^ as a group, the teachers had a' inusic literacy level - 
commenaurata wlilii that of typical (^lementaty chlldreiTl^ 4th to 6th , 
grade, as defined by the I|MJ? norms table » ttewarkshop and post-* ^ 
WOTKshop test results ^eyaaled tha^t five made gains Jn^ ; , 

music literacy, as niGQ;sured by this test, while live made no gains, 
or regressed £rom one t0:^n points., a fact whlchijvas to prirve / 
of some significance to |he>prpgriBss show . , , 

y ' ' • ^ .... ^ - ^^ * . 4 

S,libjectlva jevaluaUqns^qf ea^^^ ^ 
training v/«^hop Were made the workshop dlrect|»*> th te:<chers 
of each other^ip^r^pup iindj by eacfiNfeacW 

(self*i»ratlng)V All these subjective aiKi pbj'ecUve^valWtloy^ ^vt^^e 
correlated with the amount of irai^cvement shown by t^e yarlqus 
experln\ental^escho6l group ♦ ^ ... 

! ' A culture ^e\music^abIUty test was c^aily ad^feilste^^ 
to each of the 277 childreh Enrolled in the twelve sci/obls in September* 
Iheif individual responses^ were tape recorded fcr .afcer evaluation. 
The lest consisted of four secticins , each deslgnedf to mea^sura a 
separate music ability: , 

1. Mei<^Ic; perception , 

,2. Rhythmic perception - 

3« Musicianship (ebHity to sing familiar song material) 

4 1^ Voice range within which pitch accuracy was obteihed^ 

At the end of tihe teaching y^ar^ in May, this te^J was again glvpn 
to the children^ Oi the cfigliial group, only 109 children were s|ill x 
enrolled In the schools; these, 76 were in the ^experimental 
schools and 3^ were in the control groups TA^lle Uils was a r^her 
large attritioh, it was gen^^.ally consistent with tha^ encountereltrin 
previous stt^dies with rie^itdstart children in this series* 

Results " ' 



Tlie^ progress of the children was jreasured in three ways; 
(1) final ability at the termination of the teaching period; (2) the amount 
of improvement they were able to make , in terms of the criterion tesy^ and 
(3) the percentage of improvement (the arhount of improvement In relation 
to what they were able to do before the project started • • Ihe 
comparative progress of the experimental and control groups /determined 

• 4 - 



ijy'all three methods, is displayed .in Summary Table One. 

. . Final AbilitVc^ As shown in the tiible, the experimental 
children were superiorHo flie control group JUi overall musical ability.. 
. las well as in mel<:>dic*percepUon^and.rh^ perception. Only in- 
the areci. of singing familiar songs >vas the control group mote advanced 
thah the experimental* group* • o 



a: 



, . Amount of Improvements The experimental Children weret?' ^ 
substahClally superior to the qbritebl children in all areas in jenns of 
ampun^t-of imprpv4ment^ Generally^ tiie iraprbvemeht shown by the / ; 
experimental group was two to tiuree times that,of the control schools . 

^PerciBntaqe of Impr6vemeht> Ihe percenragg of gain shown 
by tte exporim#tal*child'ren^^^r^ from 54% to 64% in ft^^ 
measuf ed . ^Jlne peiVcentac^ of improvement of the control group rangec 
&om*li2% to 30%, Thus^ to terms of v^here tiiey^were to begin with, ^ 
the experimental group made very large gains to comparlsoriLwith the 
gatos of the control cKildr8n> , . • 

Individually, the experiijriental children, shpwed comparatively 
fewer regressions ar^, fer more individual improvemeiit tiian did the 
control group* For example, 59 <^,the experimental children Improved ' 
sigfiificantiy while only 14 rematoed unchanged and 3 rogrVssed* The . 
control children, oft the other hami^* produced 16 children whd:improved 
significantly, 15 rematoed unchanged and 2 regressions^ Again, a far 
larger jpercenta^e of the experimental children im^oved than was the 
trace w|^ii. the .control group* . ^ ^ 

\ ^Consldertog al| thejse assessments collectively /it appears . 
that;the experimental program was a* success • Significant arK^ measurable 
ImproverrienLwas deftoltely produced by the Heads tart teachers who . 
Handed the workshop-. ^ • ^ . 



Successful Teacher , in an eudrt to determine what 
teacher qualities were most related te> group improvement in children, 
correlations were obtatoed between all workshop ratings and scores , and 
children*s Imi^ovement in tenns of the criterion test* These coefficients 
revealed that-children'isidmprovement In melodic perception wa6 most 
related to teachers* songflute playing ability (which,, in turn, implies 
some music readtog ability on the pah^ the teachers), teachers* 
ability to use ional syllables properly, their ^lesson presentation 
ability / their Tonal Reaciing Ttecognltion sc<^res fro?n ITML . and their 
iniprovement on file Aural Perception te'^ts of ITML ^- ^ 



§UfS MARY TABLE ONE 
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COMPARISONS OP IMPROVEMENT AND FINAL MUSICAL 
FA%DCreRri^EN mt) CONTROL SGHOOLS 



^^^^perlmehtal Control difference 



1 



TMelodio^AiSiUtv . (posgj^^^ 

t) 



30t5 



1:4 



ifhSrtyiitf.Abllity possible scare = 50) - 

^ ^-Jijni^ki^>yity ^fe^^^ 22". 3 

■ ; ' . . 8 .7 

% 'Iml^^/e^ 64 % 

Musicignghip-Abllity (possible score «= 5) 



pihal Ability (posttest) 
Amcupt Impfoyed 



2,7 



61 « 



27i,4 
3.0 

12 \% 



19.0 
, 4,5 

29 % 



3,0. 
V30 % 



3.1 
7.3 

42 % 



3,3 
4.2 

35 % 



-.3 

. ,4 

31% 



. ^ .~ Composite Musical Ability (possible score = 105) 



Pinai Ability (posttest)^- 55.4 49.7 
Amount Improved 20". 6 >. 7.4. 

% ImproveO ■ 59 % " 17 % 



5.7 
13.2 
42 % 

V 



* AU differences (with one, excapt/on marked with a minus sign) 
are in favor of the experimental groi/p, 

- • I ■ 
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~ - . - Children's improvement in rhythm perqeption appeared to 

^iecincRVrelated' to teachers* ITML Rhythm Atiral Perception Scores ^ 

tiieir Ixnprovement in aitfal. perception, and their improvement-in Rhythm 

:Readihg. Recognition (ITI\!^L). ^ 

ChUdren's /ability/ to sing, songs, was most highly related 
to teachers'singing abi^^^ their ability to employ tonal syllables,, 
ability to present.musld iesschs - their understanding of tonality , and 
their scores iri the jlTMlL Tpriai Reading Recognition: test. ^ 

'-^^^ ' A cpmRarispn of overall teacher abilities with^ improvement 

in ^ Children, indicated, tifiat,musical\knpw^^ teachers 
jvas only mcxierately rela^ to toe amotot p^ 

thek pr^ischbol OT^ jt r .52 ) . .The greate^ seen 
between chtldrefa's linpr.pvement and the amount of improvemerij; shown 
by 'the. tea chers during the three-^ay training workshop, ( f = c79 ) 
{Based, on the ITML pre-pos.ttest imprwement) The reason for this 
phenomenon-cpuld not be determined from. &e factual data ^ but it 
appeared to be definitely relarted to individual teacher traits pbserved 
during- the workshop such as deteripination^ indus&y / and willingness^ 
\ to take the InitiatiyeV Summary Table Two 4isglavs all coefficients 
fOT teach% quaUties ana^children-s-impr^^^ . ; 

' Voice range . An analysis of the voice range test ^ 
indicated that children's vpp?^i abilities and singing range dev^ioprl^ 
the following progressive or^er; ^ 

\ ' Development " Range y 

• 1. Children sing from 1^3 
pitch^js with accuracy p ^ 



2 o Children sing with increa'S'Sd^ 
accvxacy and in a slightly lower 
pitch range 



3« Accuracy increases as ravige 
begins to extend upward. Voice ^ 
bresck appears around the pitch 'A' 
(indicated by black notation) 

- 7 - 




SUMMARY TABLE TWO 



CORRELATIONS OF SELEC.TED TEACH'E'R QUAEtT 2S ^ 
WITH. GROUP IMPROVEMENt IN EXPERIMENTAL GHl5.DREN 



teacKtr. Quality' , /' Improv'erhent-:fc Ghil^reh; * 

.7 Melodic \ Rhythrftic Musicianship Composite 



Worksnb'pgRa tings ; 

Song^i^^^ijity .'.63* \ .31' i.it4, .56; 

SMgM|5SgiU# " , - ^ .3k :i \ ..27 ^ " .5-1 ..-ss 

S^ll4|i|?M6Med"ge^ /^-^TD . *. , ] M 

-,-^L6^sonvS;d:^^^ , ■ -Vl2' . -»67 * .20 

Unde||la~ndjl'g^^^^ ."^^2 .51 , .21 

'■Mderstindihg^hsr^ -.25 -.14 .--^2- 



Peer Group 'Ratinqf: 


~S2^ 


.as 


.52 


,40 


Self Esteem: 


.12 


-.27 




-.08 


ITML Scenes: (2nd test) 










TTML Tonal Tests 










Aural Perception 


.22 


-.61 


.25 


-.24 


Reading^ Recognition 


.59* 


.48 


.46 


.66 


iftAL Rhythm Tests 










Aural Perception 


.11 


.59 , 


-,45 


.43 


Reading Recognition 


.32 


.35 


.34- 


.42 


ITML 4 test Total 


.49 


o35 


.22 


,52 


Improvement on JTIvIL 






» •*> 
■ " 




Tonal Aural Perception \ 54 


,43 


^31 .' 


,61 


Tonal Reading Recogo 


.28 


.10 


■ .0.8 


J^Q 


Rhythm Aural Perception ,5 6 v 


,70 * 


- ,il7/ 


.79 


Rhythm Reading Recog. .18 'i * 


.69 


,19 


,57 


ITML 4 Test Total 


.50 


.77 * 


.23 


,7,9 



* indicates two highest coefficients for each' aspect of children 'A 
improvement, j 

i 



oooi ? 



A . Range begins to Increase 
upward on pitches C.,D, & 
. and downward to low G, but 
qtJaiity is p6cr esi^^ on 
^e-upperfpitches,; Total 
fange^for the ffiajcrity is still 

l^to# _ - 

Pata also revealed that songs> wlthln>tiiese ranggs^ 
are more easily perfpmedlby c^ or more 

of \the following characteristics:: majOT mode^ descending melodic 
direction, and sea Those melodies which* , 

iricqrpOTated dne or more pt tiie fbllbwing,^^ 

to te. more difficult: mincx* mode, descendln^f-melodic direction, and 
melodies which/skip along choixi tones ^/ . 

Infcarmation from the rhythm test indicated that duple 
rhythms were apparently, more natural and easier to learn than triple / 
rhythms. Both the experimental and control children performed, ' 
a greater number of duple patterns correctly on the pretest (before 
any teaching was done) and again on ttxe posttesto . 




Conclusion 

-T \ ^ , . 

The final conclusion offered was^that Headstart teachers ^ 
of the type typically employed in a Southern Headstart teaching center^ 
can, indeed, make a significant and measurable improvement in their 
children if given minimal training and direction. The teachers in this ' 
project, largely through thelfr own efforts, r«roduced substantial 
improvement in the preschool children with whom the^ worked a 

. The fact that they were able to noticably improve the 
mus|ic ability of their children carries great implications foriuture 
activity in this area. A training center should be organized In which 
large numbers of Headstart teachers, as well as other preschool teachers 
could be taught the system used in this studyo Recommended 
imprpvements in the procedure would be periodic "refresher" meetings 
of an in-service type, to help the teachers maintain their teaching, 
skills o In addition, . a means of pre-se.lecting teachers who are to 
receive the Initial training should be devised which would include 
some' kind of an assessment of initiative, industry, aad ambition. 
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INTRODUGTION 



There are^ two;premrses which most music ediica^^ 
be true. One, is that music ins tmcUo^^^^ started: at an ^^^^^^ / 

The lea'din^^^ educators of our d&ne ^11 agree on this subject. Slnlcht t 

Suzuki^ the reknpwn^^J^ pldyingir^cori^ings 
and singing to th^ He also. \ "^^'l . / 

bejlevi^ that form should; be^l age three , i 

The Genh^^^ wjibse pedag^^ ; | > 

influencedimustc teach to has itate^^that el^^ \ / 

mus ic instruction tegins at birfe ^. Zpltai> 17 #; kripwii^ 1 ; / 

United.^tates far his approach to literacy^ has i^^^ quoted a sr^ayingr i 

muslccins^tructioh sh^^^^ child is born.. In V 

his later years 4 when alluding t^^^^^ effect of home ] 
learning, Ite evente^^ the opinion that the ^^c^^^ . 

off If: his music training was begiin nine months before the mother whs berrii . 

The second premls affirmed ^^b^^ . . 

all.people are musica^i to som^ Just as no human being is;dev6id 

of intelUgence/no p^^ completei^^^^ ability. What, / f 

c^uses;somo ihdM mqre ( or less ) musical talent/br . j \ 

afellity, than others is still being researched. It is generally accepted, j ' \^ 
however, that mus ical ta lent, ability, aptitude, or whatever name ph|^ chooses: 
to employ, is a product of innate factors arid early childhood envlronilierit/. 
If this theory is acceptable. It is otnrious that early childhood ehvijo|iment . ' 
can play an important part in a child's later musical development, ncf majtter 
what his innate endowments may be. ' / 

Whether pne is' disadvantaged, or not, is generally measured iri 
terms of economics. If an individual has less, than a given amount income, 
or less than a specified 'number of ''essential" possessions to enabl4 ^hlm to . 
exist at a certain living standard, then he iis judged -to be disadvantaged. 
While this is undoubtedly true, these are not the real misfortunes oflbelrig 
disadvantaged. Incomes can be raised and essential hardware canibe purchased 
for modern living, but these cannot offset the lifelong effect of poorjearly 
childhood environment. Many educators now bellevevthat the.deve^lo))ment 
of musical aptitude ceases, or slows notlcably after ihe indivlduallpasses 
age seven. The same is thought to be true of ap^^^'des and abilities in 
many other areas of learning. Thus, while equal opr.ortunity is a c'ommendable 
practice , and should be .everyone's right, success is still often unattainable 
for the young adult from a disadvantaged background. 



Thus ^ It Is Important to begin music ins true tlon, as well as 
instruction in other areas\ at an early age.ior all children, and most 
especially, for the disadvantaged^ Moreover^ this'instructibh must be 
started' before, the child rea6hes ^the age for eOTollment in the public 
schools . Fortunately, for\the disadyantag^^^^ child, the Head start program 
can Jill this need.* While some criticism^^^^^ welias praise,, has been 
directed toward ti>e operation^of Headstart progr^ few.; will dispute 
the fact that the Ideia is s pund^ A mearts of providing remedial Instruction 
for disadvantaged chiidreh i^^ of learning, is of 

vital/necessity* Hovy ttils m^y\be effacacibusly accomplished is the 
problem toward which this study is/ directed. 



Purpose of the Study 



j The^ p^urpbse of the pre,sent:study was tb- investigate- the 

. effectiveness of a niusic program .designed especially f^^ 
c^iildren, when this program was implemented by/ persomie I already involved 
in the operation of Headstart Bnd similar preschdols , The study had two 
primary objectives: / 

/ ■■ • ■ ■- , ' 

/ . 1. Tb/discoverif a typical Headstart teacher 

/ could be trained in' a limited period of time to cbnduct a 

/ remedial preschool music prografn for disadvantaged 

/ children o . - 

i ^ " / ^ " r ' I ^. ^ / 

2 o To discover .if the progress shown by children 
taught under such a program was significantly superior to the 
progress of similar children in identical situations where 
such a program was not offered. 

It was reasoned that, if the answers to these questions'". 
proved favorable, then by simply duplicating^ the materials and procedures i 
used, sitniiar teachers in many localities could be assisted in establishing 
meaningful music programs in their school?, to the benefit of numerous 
disadvantaged youngsters . ' . \' 



Background Research 



The present study is one of a series of research studies dealing with 
teaching music to disadvantaged children in progress at Stepheh^. Austin 
State University. The impetus for this series was a research project 
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completed by Dr, John Hill in 1967, That study, along with the studies 
subsequently complected in the current series,, are outlined in the sections 
following. 

.■ I- - ■ " '. 

A Study -of :the Musical Achievement of Culturally Deprived 
and Gul tiira lly Advantaged Children-a t the Elem Schoor I^eveU ,1/ 

This sXudy;, by Dr/ Joh^^^^ ; ^'^^ * 

kindergarten; iirst,. fourth / :f if th, and/^ixth grades^/selecteli^ equally 
disadvantaged and adv^ areas. , IKe iuvestigator found that there . 

' were significant d^f ere nc^^ in the :musjLcal;abilit^s demonstrate^^ by " " 
children from, the tvv.p backgrounds . He also reported that there seemed 
tp be a hbticable deference: in lea/hing:rate wh to allow these 

differences^ to become greater toough.^^^^^ Ihis 
pheripmenunri;/ commonly kn9wn;as the "cummulative deficit fe 
to the conclusion that, ;not only did the children from/disadya^ 
begto- schobi with 4ess\musicaLabilU that* the disparity between: 

their ability and that shown by children from advantaged backgrounds 
increased as they progressed through school. . , : . , 

A, Study of RemediaLKocedures.for Im Level of * 

' Musical Attainment among Preschool Disadvantdqed . 2/ This study, 
the first in the current series , was comipleted in 1971 through the auspices 
of the U^S.Office of Education. The purpose of the study was to compare . 
the effect of a structured program of musical training on the musical abilities 
of preschool children from advantaged and disadvantaged environments . It 
was hypothesized that, if the musical abilities of disadvantaged children 
could be improved sufficiently, they might .then be able to enter ,elementary 
school on a level more nearly commenstirate' with that pi their more fortunate 
counterparts. A total pi 128 children were employed. , These were formed 
Intd. two groups of 32 children each,. selected from disadvantaged areas and 
two groups of 32 children from advaantaged. areas. One of the advantaged- 
groups and .one disadvantaged served as control subjects while the other 
two groups were exposed to' a series of music lessons taught by a university 
music^ education professcx* and three unlversity^elementary education students, 

\ ' - The results of :the study suggested that a program such as 
ti\e one^ employed was effective for raising the level of musical ability of 
disadva^ntaged as well as a'dvantaged children. (See Figure.!) The final 
ppsttest. scores of the disadvantaged children who received the musical 
instruction were not significantly different, at the .6.1 level, from those 
of the advantaged childreh. Thus, it appeared that the effect of 
disadvantagement In music, as originally repeated in the Hill Study, could 
be overcomis at this age level. 



Kir 



* Ififorihaition in this figure is taken from: A Study of Remedial Procedures 
^fbr Bnprdvinq the t^vel of Musical AttalnmentLamong- Presctool 
Disadvahtaged (See footnote 1 for :v ._ . ^v^ 



Post 109.9 



KQSt 120>;6 




<fte:..66.5V 
•Pos t 64,1^ 



( P( issible score or 




Post 113v3 



■Pre 111.2 



Disadvantaged 



Advantaged 



Experimental Control Experimental , Control 



Pretest 
Means 

^^bsttest 
Means 

.'Gain or Loss 



47 aS 
109.9 
52,4 



55.5 
54.8 
-1.8 



77.5 
120.5 
43.0 



' 111.2 
113.3 

2.1 
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- Figure 1. 

PRETEST, POST-TEST, AND GAIN SCORES 
FOR FOUR PRESCHOOL GROUPS 



OU;cr findings reported in 
research, (1) The^ voice range, common to all children in the steady, 
was notlcabiy lower , than that usually suggested by writers of music 
education textbooks > " (2)' The Negro children employed in the study 
appeared to sing with greater accuracy when tile pitch level of the 
songs .was placed lower tha^^^ children. 
(3) No apparent difiference was fpund/in the^teachir^^^ results obtained 
by ra trained and experienced music teacher aiid those obtained by , 
inexperienced perspns , only mirilmaUy trained in mus id. ^ 

• An investigation of the Singing Abilities of Idfe 
arid First QraderChlldrenlri^EastT^ Ihe ^purpose of * tills ->tudy 



was tb furtHer inyes^^ the cbmrribn singing Yange p number ot 

kindergart<5h and firs.t grade i^hUdren in the East Texas are^a . A total of - 
212 children in seven schoo^ were given ir^ Tfeiken 
as a whole;, the best sieging rang^^ 

to be. those pitches found^^te low A arvd* the. F^^^^ ' For the " 

first grade children , this range appeared betweji^n 4bw A and G^above 



m 




Kindergarten 



First Grade 



Substantial differences were found to exist,, however, between the singing 
ranges of bovs-comparedjto^^ lrls., Whjie children compared to jBlack^'atid 
the total voice range compared to the^accG^ale^v^ 
Data also strongly confirmed the existance of a "voice break" or loss of 
control centered, on. the pitch A. (See Figure2 ,) 



A Study of the Vocal Singing Ranges of Black' Kindergarten 
uhd First Grade Children > 4/ Since most of the disadvantaged children 
in this immediate area are of Negro ancestry, it was considered desirable 
to conduct a more extensive study of the singing ranges and vocal 
development of Black children. Accordingly, were collected in the 
form of Individual tape recordings of the singfng^'oices of 732 Black 
children in 17 separate schools oln Texas and LoSlsiana. The results 
of this study indicated that m^ny Black children cotjtd sing well within 
the range of low A to F or F# above *, but the greate^accuracy v;ag 
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* Information in this figure is taken from: An Investigation of the Singing 
Abilities of Kindergarten and First Garade Children in East Texas (See 
fdotopte. 2 for complete bibliographic information ) 




Black Kg, Boys 





Black Kg. Girls 



y ./vccmoo'/. 



5: 

White Kg. Boys 




..White Kg. Girls 



— — no — 
Black Istgrd. Boys 




Black Ist grd. Girls 



ft 



White- 1st grd. B.oys 



White 1st grd. Girls 




Figure 2 . 

MAXIMUM VOCAL RANGE OF KINDERGARTEN ANp FIRST^^GRADE CHILDREN 

(shown by bladk notation) 
PITCH REGION WITHIN WHICH ACCURACY WAS ATTAINED BY 
25% pR MORE OF EACH CLASSIFICATION 
(shown by white notation) 
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dchieve.d by most within the more limited range of low B-flafto F above ♦ 
In general, this range is slightly lower and somewhat more restricted 
than that found for comparable White children* Ihe exlstance of a . 
voice break centered on the pltchisjs G and A was again re-affirmed in 
this study* Only a very sm^U percentage of these Black ehildfen, 
however, were" able to sing with accuracy above the voice break* 
Most preferred to sing below and often lowered songs an entire octave 
in order to perform in the low range • ^ ^ ; 

Definite stagus of development were also repor.ted In this 
study* The least advanced children attempted to sJ^g in a speaking 
voice while the most advanced sang at the con'ect pltbh level and In tune, 
Between these stages were those who sang with inconaiatentmelodlc 
direct^on^ those who sang out-of-tune , and tiiose who trianspbsed the - 
.melodies to otiier^ mc«re comfortable pitch ranges. Figure 3 outlines 
fliese stages and the orcier in which they ;appeared with t^^ children 
in this study. , ' - 

* " . " ' ' m ' 

Design of the Present Study 



. The design of the present study was directly influenced by 
the findings ^reported in the previous studies in this series T Those findings 
in summary were: . * 

1. Disadvantaged children have less musical ability 
than advantaged children at the time they enter elem.entary school, 

2. As they progress through school^ this difference becomes 
greater due to differences in learning rate.^ 

3. - This difference can be practically eliminated If remedial 
work is initiated at the preschool level. ^ \ \ 

4. Relatively untrained and inexperienced teachers can 
achieve acceptable results in teaching music to disadvantaged pre- 
school children through use of a.pre-structured lesson series. 

« 

5. Black children have lower voices^ therefore song material 
for their use should be pitched lower in order to allow them greater 
charjces for success* 

6. Materials^ devices, and techniques for teaching 
disadvantaged children should be selected to coincide with their 
vocal development^ as well as singing range. 

M - 16 - • 
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* InformaUon for thi« figure, taken from A S^dv of t he Vocal Singing 
Ranges of Black Kthderaarten and First Grade Children (See footnote 4 
for complete blbUographlc information) .< 

4 



Uses Speaking Voice 



I 



Inconsistent Melodic 
Direcdon 




Sings at Proper pitch 
Levels but out of tune 



or 





lir^nsposes melody to a- 
lower Pitch Level and sings. 
mace in tune than b:ef<^e * 



Sings at Proper Pitch- 
Level and mostly in 
tiine 




Figure 3 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SINGING ABTLITY IN CHILDREN 

« 
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Acting upon these previous findings, the present study ' 
was designed to detennlne if teachers, of the kixid typically employed 
in Headstart preschools, could achieve comp^srable success in teaching 
music to their childrem ^ , 

Ihe design incliKied twelve H^^ ten to be 

deisignated experlj^ental groups ami two to be control gproups.- Itie total 
enrollment qfeach school^ or teaching cen|;er| was to 6e included in the ^ 
student sam^te-pQpuiatiph OrlginaUy^ it Was estimated that eac 
the confers would contain ap qverage of tfUrty children, which wbuld 
have provided a total of.3 60 subjects ^ Actual enrollments were small^er/ 
hpweyi^r^ resulting in a tdtel N - 300 at JJie beglnnirtg of the project. 
All children were to be pfeteste^ 

ability test to detemine ii^^ fi^al levels of musical ability. 

piJ^ere pqsttest scores , (gain spcjres) were to 

be ii^eci as tneasiires of Improvement. 

One teacher, regularly involved with each experimental ... ^ 
school was to be designate<l 3S the experimentstl teacher for that school. 
lh*ose ten people were to attend a short traiiiing workshop and upon 
retuniing to their res^ each wasat to function ^s the only 

music teacher for all the children In their school for the entire subsequent 
school year. Figure 4 illustrates 'the design*^ . * - 

Data Analysis . Date were to be analysed In the following 
ways. ' \ ^ V 

^ I. Data from the teacher-tSraHning wi^rfcshop to be reported 
and analyzed in terms of Initial ability, final ability, improvement/ . 
attitude, and ease of learning, • . , * • 

2« Data from the experimental schools to be presented and 
analyzed in terms of initial and final ability, improvement, time to' 
learn, rate of learning,, and amount of learning. 

3, Statistical comparisons of data from the teacher-training 
workshop and that from the c^perimfental schools. y 

4, Comparison of data* from the experimental children 
, to that obtained from the control groups v 

5, Subjective assessments of the project by the experimental 
teachers and by the project director 

r ^ .18 - 
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METHODS 



Selecting teachers ♦ The initial step in the project was to 
secure cooperating Schools. A list of aU Headstart-Community Action . 
districts v;ithin a radius of one hundred miles of Nacogdoches^ Texas, 
the 'heddquarters f<x the project, y/as obtained firom ihe Dallas Area 
Pffice of the Comniunity Action Rrogram* The ons^ hundred mile limit 
w^,s deemed the maximmn distance that could be conveniently reached 
for morning testing and observation. ^ ' ' 

, * Letters were tlien serit to each district director, outlining 

the piarpose and des,tgn of the project and soliciting their cooperation* If . 
a director agreed to participate in the project, they v^eve asked to submit 
. the names of four teachers working in separate teaching centers , or rooms , 
and vj^ho would be able to attend a three-day , training workshop to be held 
in August at Stephen F» Austin Stete University^ When all had replied, 
a table of random' numbers was employed to select ten people to serve 
a.s experimental teachers and two additional for a control group,' ' The 
^achers, the center In which they taught, and the city In whlch^the 
cejilers were located are listed in the order drawn: 



Order ^Teacher 



Center 



Location 



1 Casie Hlnes 

2 Willie' Parker 

3 Virginia Oate^s 

4 Marie' Washington 

5 Judy^ Sear6 

6 Margaret Crawford 

7 . Maxjne Session 

8 Joshle Henderson 

9 Patricia Taylor 
10 - Doris Means 



Wests Ide Head start 
JHeadstart - Room # 1 
Headstart School 

Heads tart School 
Headstart Center' 
Headstart Center 
Headstart Center 
Child Development Ctr, 
Full-year Headstart 
Headstart - Room #2 



Carthage^ fexas ^ . • 
Ivfacogdoches , Texas" 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian 

Reservation (Texas) 
Henderson, Texas 
Mt» Enterprise, Texas _ 
Ja^cksonville, Texas 
Rusk, Texas 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Nachitoches, Louisiana 
Nacogdoches, Texas 



Control Schools Selected 



11 Carter Street Headstart Center 

12 Mansfield Headstart Center , 



Marshall, Texas 
Mansfield, Louisiana 



i^igure 5 f.how^ the location of these schools in relationship 
to the project headquarters in Nacogdoches, Texas. 



r 
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OKLAHOMA 




ARlfANSAS 




TEyA5 




LOUISIANA 



11 Marsiialk (coritroi) 

4 Henderson (exp.) 

1 Carthage (expj* 

12 Mansfield (control) 

6 Jacksonville (exp.) 

5 MU Enterprise^Xexp.) 
9 Nachitoches (exp.) 

7 Rusk (expj 

8 Nacogdoches (expo) 

2 Nacogdoches (exp.) 
10 Nacogdoches (exp.) 

3 Alabama -Coushaita (exp.) 





Scale; 1 inch = ^0 miles 



Figure 5, 
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riEADSTART SCHOOLS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 
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Selection of song materials Several factors influenced 
the selection of children's 3ongs for use in the project. Of primary _ - 
concern was the pitch range of the songs. Those selected had to 
possess tessaturas (most frequently recurring pitches) vrfiich fit within 
the accurate singing range of kindergarten children as determined by 
previous research • 

A "second consideration of importance to the selection :of 
3peech verses , as well as to song material, was the subject of the 
texts. Preschool children, in general, like to sing about themselves, 
- tJielr immediate ehvirpnment, of the things they have seen; Of 
particular Interest to those chiidfen vyho had participated in previous 
research prpjects vyere songs about animals (dogs v lions, worms,, etc.) 
and trains « AU; of the songs employed in tiie project met one or more 
of the above criteria 5 / 

In addition to rkhg^ arid text subject, preference was 
given to songs using harm onies; derived frqcn the three primary chords 
(I, IV, V7) aiid^which used^few chord Changes, -As^much^as possible , 
songs were selected that could also be obtained on a good quality 
recording. A list*of song titles and sources may be found In the 
Appendices. 

Teaching Outline. Due to the limited musical^ training 
of the^ majority of the experimental teachers, plus the brevltir of the 
training workshop, the ntmiber of musical concepts^ to be introduced 
to the children was limited. The concepts incorporated.into the 
teaching outline are ilstedF:ln Figure 6 In the order they were Introduced. 

Teaching Manual. The format ox\i!t\^ teaching manual 
wai5 designed to coincide with the Rhythmic-M^e^odlc division of 
concepts within the teaching outline. A spll* pafcte, plastic bound, 
flip book was constructed e That part of the lesson dealing with rhythmic 
concept teaching was placed on the left side of the book while the 
melodic portion was placed on the right. Each song, or verse rhythm, 
was repeated three times when it vyas introduced and again later in the. 
year. Many songs were employed for melodic teaching then later on 
for rhythmic teaching. A total of 90 lessons were formulated. This 
format had the following advantages: 

1. It could be laid flat on a desk or stood up. 

i 

2. The entire dally lesson was visible without turning 
a page. 
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Rhythm Concepts 



Melodic Concepts ' 



1. Feeling for a Steady Bea t, 
' 2. Feeling for Duple Meter 

3. Feeling for TViple Meter 

4. Recognition of these Melodic 

Rhythms '; (by sound ) 



a. 




b. 




c. 


/7T3 


d. 


m 


e. 




f. 




g. 




h. 




i. 


w 


i. 




k. 


ID 



Duple 



Triple 



5. Rhythmic Improvisation 



!• Feeling for the Resting Tone . . 

(key feeling, tonic feeling) 
2. Feeling for Major Tonality 

3 • Feeling for Minor Tonality 

4 • Aural Harmony (partner s ongs , 
"and chants) 

5. Recognition of these musical 
instruments ^ 

a. violin 

b« horn 

c^ flute 

d* clarinet 

e. drum 



Figure 6* 

MUSICAL CONCEPTS IN'tHE ORDER INTRODUCED 
- 23 - 
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V 3. By splitting the lesson pages ^ one page could, be 
repeated if nec<essary vyhile a new page could be 
introduced x)n the opposite side. 

« < 

4. By supplying three, lessons for each song or .activity 
the teacher would have ample material far reinforcement 
or, if she desired^ ishe could skip one or two repititions 
and move ahead, if the concept was well-enough 
) established. 

A complete copy of the manual may be found in the Appendices. A much 
larger number of lesisons was prepared than was expected- to be needed. 
This was done as a precaution since neitiier the abilities of the teachers 
nor those of the studisnts 'with whom they would bfeiworktng were known 
to the investigator at the time the manual was structured. In actual 
practice, most of the teachers taught approximately half of the lessons. . 

Other Teaching Materials. Each of the ten experimental 
teachers was supplied with a copy of the teaching manual. The manual 
contained the song titles, speech verses, and teaching procedures 
for each daily lesson.. In addition, each teacher was provided with an 
autoharp for accompanying the songs, and,a 12." hand drum & beater, 
an 8" trfangle with beater and holder, a 7" tambourine, and a tone block. 
These instruments are. illustrated in the preliminary pages of the teaching 
manual. Each teacher was also given a sohgf lute for melody playing and 
25 pairs of rhythm sticks fOT use with her students. Three recordings 
containing many of the songs used in the lessons plus a set of posters 
depicting various musical ^instruments were also given to each teacher. 
(The posters were provided free of charge through the coutesy of the 

Allyn & Bacon Publishing Company) 

J *" 1 

1 - 

Supplementary Materials > A number of additional recordings 
and books were rotat3d among the schools on a loan basis during the 
duration of the project. These consisted of listening records of 
children's stories ,|' songs, African songs, Indian Songs, and similar 
things. The occasional Insertion injthe lesson manual stating "play 
a portion of a loan record" alludes to^jthese materials. These materials 
as well as those Initially glvpn to the teachers and described in the 
previous paragraph were distributed to the participating.schopls at the 
conclusion of the teaching portion of the project. 

Teachers-training Workshop . A three-day training v/arkshop 
was held on the^ampus of Stephen F. Austin State University on August 



1,2, & p, 1972, Sessions were held in the mornings, afternoons, and 
tjA^o evehingS' to^troduce the teachers to^tiie manual, materials, and 
instruments they were to use/ Instructiori^in teaching techniques, 
playing Ithe autoharp, playing the songflute, and rudimentary knowledge 
of music reading were offered . A workshop schedule is 'shown in 
Figure 7* ' 

Rooms in the SFA University Dormitories land meals in the 
University Cafeterias were provided all teachers attending the workshop o. 
These were provided free pf cost to the participents along with a small 
stipend jtb cover expenses, 

. I Teacher Characteristics, All teachers in attendance had. 
from one to three years experience working with Headstart childreno 
Two were Headstart Center directors or head teachers while the remaining 
eight were teachers oc assistant teachers. Three hadiattended college 
one had a college degree, while the others had a high school education 
or less. Only one of the ten had had any previous musical training. 
Six were Negro, four were Anglo-saxon, and all were^womenc ' 

Evaluation of Teachers , Portions of the Iowa Test of 
Music Literacy^ Level One was employed for objective evaluation of 
each teacher's musical ability, s V This test battery is designed to 
measure an individual's capabilities ir^ihe areas of rhythm perception, 
rhythm pattern reading, rhythmic notation, melodic perception, melodic 
pattern reading, and melodic notation. It is divided into two parts , 

which are subdivided as follows: \ 

r 

Rhythm Concepts Test 
Aural Perception 
• Reading Recognition ^ \ " 
Rhythmic Notation 

Tonal Concepts Test 
Aural Perception 
Reading Recognition 
Rhythmic Notation 

For purposes of teacher evaluation in this project, only the Aural 
Perception and Reading Recognition portions of each of the two total 
tests were used, These^were administered before the workshop began 
and again at its conclusion,- 
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Bay One: . . 

9- 10 AM Orientation & Testing (Iowa Test of Mus. Literacy) 

10- 11 AM Songflute ir^s^uction 

11- 12 AM * Autoharp instruction, review of song materials 

1- 2 PH Songflute instruction . 

2- 3 PM Autoharp instruction \^ 

3- 4 PM Teaching to individual differences in children 

4- 5 PM Records for teaching ^ 

6-7 , PM First lessons in the manual 
Day Two: 

9- 10 AM • Songflute instruction - . 

10- 12 AM Autoharp playing of songs & lessons in manual 

1- 2 PM Records for teaching 

2- 5 PM Lessons from manual 

< 

6-7 PM Lessons from manual 
Day Three: ^ 

9- 10 AM Sqngflute instruction 

10- 12 AM Lessons from the manual 

1-3 PM Demonstration lessons by teachers 

3- 4 PM Posttest (ITML) & final instructions 



Figure 7. 



TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
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In addition, three subjective evaluati^ons of each teacher ' 
were made at the conclusion of the workshop. These were in the form 
of ratings on a three, point scale in which 2 was average, 3 above, and 
1 beiow/, , • . " 

- (1) A rating was assigned each teacher by the project 
director. The rating was assigned on the basis of the 
quality.pf the demons tration lessons presented by the 
teacher during the Workshop and; the apparent progress 
in musical awareness shoy*?n by each, 

" » > * 

(2) Each teacher .was asked to assign a rating to all the 
other teachers as to the probable success in teaching 
music they^felt. each would have. This rating was, 
arrived at through their observation of each other 

3, Each teacher was asked to fate herself as to how 
she felt about her own probable success as a music 
teacher. Each was asked to base their ratl^^g on their 
own sense of accomplishment and their confidence in 
their preparedness,^ 

Evaluation of Children, The children in the study were 
evaluated by means of a specially designed test. The structure of the 
test 'was an outgrowth of two previous tests, one of which had been used 
by^John Hill in his study and again in the 1971 teaching experiment.^ 
(See footnotes 1 and 2) This test was refined for use in the subsequent 
studies in this series. In the second version, items were rewritten in 
a more suitable singing range and reordered as to tonality, melodic' 
direction, and item difficulty. For the present study, the test wa'S agaii^ 
refined^ items were again adjusted for range and the total number of item^k 
was reduced, ' 

An the form used in this study, the test contained^ four parts. 
Part One consisted of ten items and was designed to measure melodic 
perception. The items were randomly assorted and consisted of equal 
numbers of major, minor, ascending, descending, scalewise and 
interval combinations. Part Two was a rhythm perception. measure and 
consisted of ten items, each containing two beats of either triple or 
duple rhythm patterns. Part Three was simply a question asking the 
child to sing a song of hi? choice which he knew and might feel familiar 
with. This item was included in the test to determine if the chilc^en 
sang differently on a familiar song than on unfamiliar ite)ns as in Parts 
One and Two, Part Four of tlie test consisted of ten melodic patterns 

A ' 
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which'^t taker) as a whole, encompassed .a tonal range of low G to high 
E-flat. 



\ 




A complete copy of the test, as given, may be "ound in the* Appendices., 

/ 

The testing procedure-was as follows: The /test was 
introduced to the child as a "^ame" which. the ^exa miner vyas to play with 
the child. The exaihljfier had a tape, recorder which was ^In operation 
during the entire tesj^rig period, so that all test ifeihs and child responises 
were recorded for later evaluation; .Ihe melodic portions of the test , 
were played on a song bell set by the examiner, sung by the examiner tc 
the child, and the child was then asked to repeat the item, Ihis system 
allowed the child two hearings of the item before he vyas asked to sing. 
Parts One and Four of the test were administered in this manner. For 
Part Two, the rhythm portion, the examiner presented, the item on a pair 
of rhythm sticks and the child was asked to play the item on a drum with 
a drum beater, * ' / 

'\ 

As a means of motivation, each child was given a candy 
bar provided he completely finished the "game," ^ This type of motivation 
had been used qn several occasions prior to this with success. In this 
project, very few children elected to leave before the test was completed^ 
or refused to participate. 

The testors employed in the project were five university ' . . 
students. All were music majors, competent musicians , and* women, ^ 
Two were 'Negro, three were Anglo-saxon, It is often stated that 
children of a given racial group will respond better for a teacher, or 
testor of the same race And it is for this reason that it was considered an 
asset to have a racially mixed testing group. It is, therefore, of more 
than passing interest to note that better results (on the basis of cooperation 
and response) were obtained when the Black testors tested White children 
and the White testors worked with the Black children,' When the Black 
testors worked with Black children, there was much more evidence of 
belligerency and less inclination toward cooperation than was true when 
the testors worked with children of the opposite race. Perhaps this was 
due to the particular situation, the children, or the personalities of these 
particular testors. On the dther hand, it is possible that the idea that a 
group of children from a particular race will respond better for a teacher 
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or in this case a tester, of the same racial extraction, is a figment of 
adult thinking rather than an existing fact with the children involved. 

- I ' ' 

The items on Parts jone, Two, and Three were scored 
on a five point scale. A score ot five wa| assigned *fpr a completely 
accurate rendition of the item. Less accurate performances were given 
smaller scores down to a score of one for a response which was 
entirely wrong. A zero score wels giyen only when the child was unabje 
to make a response which could be identified, or refused to do so. 
Specific 'scores weYe as follows: ^ 

Part One - Melodic Test (10 items, 50 possible points) 

5 - AH three pitches of the item correct .( In-tune Singer) 
4 — Two of the three pitches correct ( Insecure Singer), 
, 3 - Only one pitch correct (Out-of-tune. Singer) 

2 - Correct melodic direction only (Directional Singer) 

1 - Wrong ^melodic direction, or tries to speak rather than sing 

(Non-directional Singer or a Speaker) , 

Part Tw.o Rhythm Test (lO items, 50 possible points) 

,5 - Entire rhythm pattern performed correctly (Rhythmically Secure) 

4 - AH correct but with errors of less than one beat *(Rhy. Insecure) 

3 - One beat or less of the two-beat pattern performed correctly 

(Rhythmically Unstable) 

2 - A rhythmic response^ but not related to the item ( Rhy. Undeveloped)^ 
. -1 - A non-rhythmical response (Non-rhythmical Performer) 

Part Three - Musicianship (1 item, 5 possible points) 

5 - A musical performance in all respects 

4 - A good performance with only slight errors in pitch or rhythm 

3 - A satisfactory performance but parts of the song difficult to 

recognize, song incomplete 
2 - Sings out-of-tune, loss of tonality and/or rhythm 
; 1 - An unmusical performance . 

The total possible score on these three parts was 105 
points. ' These three portions of the test formed a Composite Test 
referred to in later^sections as* the Criterion Testo 

Part Four - Voice Range Test 

In this part, credit was given for each correctly performed 
pitch and no credit for pitches sung more than a qu:^*-ter tone different 
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frcxn the criterion oltch. The scpres for this part were not averaged, 
with the others since voice range seemed to be related differently to 
musical concept development than the first three parts of the test* 

* , Project Supervision ♦ Each teacher was advised to call 
the project director for advise or help when she felt the need. Beginning 
in October, one jof the experimental schools was visited each week by 
the project dfrector. Visits were conducted on Tuesday morning • This 
system should' have provided the director two opportunities to observe 
each teacher at work. In actual fact;, due to chan^ing.schedules , 
unannounced teacher meetings at th^ sch6qlsv vaj^atibhs , illnes.s , hnd 
slrhllar factors > only two of the teachers were observed in the teaching , 
process on both visits. Sane were observed t^ching once, while a 
few were neyer observed in action. While many helpful discussions 
were held with the teachers on tl)ese visits, it would have been more 
beneficial to have observed more actual teaching and followed this 
with the "discussions. In every case, however^, all the' teaching w^s 
done by the experimental teachers and any improvement ivi the children 
must^be credited to their teaching activities.. 



if 
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SECTION^ TWO 



RESULTS. 



ERIC 



RESULIS 



Sample Size ^ - The original design of the project 
assumed an average of thirty children in each teaching center.4 If , 
this assumption had been realized, tlje experimental group v/ould • 
jhave numbered 300 and the control gwup, 60, ^ When all children 
in the twelve participating schools had been pretestea in the Fall, _ 
it was found that the actual nurater ot children was 210 in the ten 
experimental schools and 67 in the two control schools. 

Due to the itinerent nature of many of the pardnts 
of Headstart children, sev^^ral of these children left the schooh 
during the year. When this occurred, they were usually replaced 
by other children who had not been -pretested in the Fall and who 
could npt^ therefore^ be included in the projects Ihe. final number 
of children lor whom pre and posttests vvere available at the conclusion 
^of the project, was 76 experimental and 33 controU Ihe data reported 
in ;:uGceiedlng sections refer to this number of children. 



r 
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The cffiginal exper0nental group ,of ten taacher? also 
was subjected to some shrinkage. In the case of one teacher, it 
found that none of the\ children who had been pretested In the Fall 
were still in her teaching group at the time <rf posttesjlng in the 
f>pxlng. In addition, a second teacher terminated her employiwent at 
her school prior to the end of the .year. The data for these two teachers 
was , therefore , deleted Srom the teacher data reported on the folloy^ing 
pages ^ as was the data for the children in the school where the teacher 
left eacty slna thexJ?a4 not received the same amount of instruction as 
the rest of-th0^S5c^rimental children. ' 



Experimental Teacher Data 
« 

Iowa Tests of Music Literacy . Portions of the Iowa 
Tests of Music Literacy, tevel One *were admtaistered twice to the 
expe.jnaental teacher group, the first administration was performed prior 
to the first teacher Staining workshop session on August 1 and the 
second^ immediately after the final session on August 3. Previous 
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oral discussions and interviews had revealed that little or no musical 
training had been experienced by most. In view of this, it was 
decided, to use only four of the six subtests in the ITML-Level One 
battery: 

T - 1 Tonal Axiral Perception 
T - 2 Tonal Reading Recognition 

• ■ \ 

R - 1 ilhythm Aural Perception 

R - 2 Rhythm Reading Recognition \ 



' , ' Vw scores obtained from the prev<orkshop and post4 
workshop test administrations are displayed as la^a One, For 
compafison^ the published scores for elementary (^lldran anr' ^or high 
school studente are also shown. These latter were obtainet om 
students employed as subjects in the standardization study frv.*« vvhich 
tfie nonns for the ITML battery were derived. It should be noted that 
those student? were enrolled in .schools which were characterized by 
the exceptional qualfty of their music programs . For this reason, 
these norm scores may tbnd to i^e^^ Itttle higher than might be true of 
children in general. It should a Is cfe noted thht the majority of the 
norms sample stmients were from Midwestern cities and none were 
from the Southern statBS nor from Texas ^ School policies^ teaching 
procedures.^ customs, heredity, environment, and other factors unique 
to the Southern culture v;ould not be reflected In the published norms 
and might, therefore, render these norms less useful for comparison 
v/ith test subject^ in the South. The information given in l^hie One 
should be interpreted In the lifl^ht of these limitations. 

*^ * 

^ It may be seen from the table that the musical 
achievement level of the experimental teacher group was less than 
that published for high sckool students, or of elementars? students 
in the ITML manuals Ihis means that, at the time the teachers began 
v/orking with their children, their own musical ability was somewhat 
less than that of a '•typical" upper elementary- school student. 
Individually, two of the teachers Were above the elementary level 
on the Tonal Ai^al Psrceptlon test,'^lve vvere a]3<?ve on the 'fgijal' 
Reading .Recognition test, two cn the Rhythm Aural Perception test, 
while one v*^as alcove the elementary level on the Rh yUim Reading 
Recognition test^ Only one of the teachers scored above lixe high 
school nom level: on the Tonal Reading Recognition and Rhythmic 
Aural Perception tests» ^ 
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TABLE ONE 



M^ANS AND StANHftRD DEVIATIONS ON FOUR 
ITML TESTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL TEACHERS AND 
ITML NORMS SAMPLE STUDENTS 






. ~ >p— , 

IOWA TESTS OF MUSIC LITERACY 

Melodic Rhythmic ^ 
Aural Reading Aural Reading 


Norms Sample 
Grades 4-5-6 
. ITML- Manual * 


Mean • 
\ 

S.D, 


11.0 
4.49 


15.9 
3.47 


12,4 
2.98 


12.3 
3.36 


'Norms tSample 
Grades 10-11-12 
ITML Manual * 


Mean 
S.D. 

-J 


15.9 
4.f8 


20.0 
2.20 


15.2 
3.. 9 8 


18.5 

3.^9 




4 

Pre-Ttalning 
Scores 

Experimental Teachjsrs 


Mean 
S.D. 


7.1 . 
3.69 


14.8 
4.44 


• 11.8 
,2.63 


8.1 

3 e 52 


'V 

Post- training / 
Scpres 

« Experimental Teachers 


Mean 
S.D. 


8.9 
2.57 


14.5 


ia,o 

3.08 


10.0 
'^.24 


Experimental Teachers 
Gain on ITML 
(Pre to Post) 

1 


Mean 


+1.8 


\i- 

-.3 


-1.8 


+ 1.9 . 



From Iowa Tests of Music Literacy , Manual ". Table 8, page 100. 
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While there were dnly three days, of workshop' 
training between the two administrations of the ITML, some changes 
were noticable. Group gains were: obseived in melodic aural 
perception and in rhythmic reading,! but a group loss of about equal 
magnitude was seen in rhythmic aural perception. No^hange of 
significance was observed on the tpnaLreading test. This .last was 
somewhat surprising since a substantial amount of emphasis had' 
beeri placed^on learning to read mrisic through playing the songflute. 
Apparently the ^ffect of this activity did not reflect in the group- , 
melodic reading ability. The ,^oup gains were/probably the result 
of practicing melodic echo songs and performirig simple rhythm patterns 
from notation, activities whibh consumed a substantial amount of .time. 
The loss might have been d<ie to an underdeveloped understanding of 
duple and. triple meter^ which was observed tHroughout the training 
period. It seemed consistantly easier for the teachers to recognize 
rhythms if they were accompanied by notation examples. The limited 
amount of gain on the tests, and possibly some of the losses 
sustained by some of'^the teachers, were due to the physical exhaustion 
of the participants. Learning activities had been compressed and 
the concentration of the teachers^ had beemextremely intense during the 
tJiree day training period Xvith the result that theXposttest scores of 
the ITML m^y not have been indicative of the actual learning that had 
taken place. 

Workshop Perfonnance Ratings . During, and at the ^ 
conclusion of the training workshop, several subjective acjessments 
of each teacher's abilities were made by the workshop director. These 
were based on a scale of 7 points in which 4 was "average"^ 7 was 
virtually perfect in the quality being assessed, and 1 was no ability • 
in the quality.. Other numerals indicated graduations of the quality 
from 1,4, and 7. Ratings were assigned on the following skills and 
abilities: 

1. Sonqflute playing ability . The songflute was 
the medium by which the teachers were 'taught to read pitches 
and simple rhythms. Hie instrument was also intended ,to be 
used as a means of echo singing.practice during the teaching 
year with the children. 

( . 

2. Singing ability . Tone quality, pitch accuracy , 
and the ability to accompany themselves while singing with 
the autoharp. 
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« 3 • Knowledge of tonal syllables • Tea chefes' were 
asked to^earn to sing and use tonal syllables .(do, ray, me, fa, 
so, la, te, dtf). Phonetic spellings, rather than the traditional . 
Italian, were used when writing the syllables and in tha 
introductory pages of the teaching manual, 

4, ^ Lesson demctfistration. Near the conclusion 
of the workshop, each teacher taught a demonstration lesson 
in front of the rest of the group, 

5. Understanding of tonality . The ability of each 
one to hear.and. imitate pitches, maintain ma^or or minor 
tonality, find the beginning pitch from the tonic chord played 
on the autoharp, and identify the "resting tone", or key center. 

« 6. Understanding of rhythm . * Ihe ability to 
'feeT and maintain a steady beat, ability to comprehend duple 
and triple meter differences, and ability to identify by ear and 
perform^Jthe rhythm patterns Misled in the introductory pages of o / 
the teaching manual. 

Peer^Group^ Ra ting . At the conclusion of the ^workshop, 
each teacher was asked to assign a rating of (3) excellent, (2) good, 
(1) satisfactory, to each of |th^ other teachers. These ratings were 
to reflect their opinions as tio the probable success of each one in 
their role as music teacher in tne coming year. " They were to base 
their assessments on their observations of each other during the 
course of the workshop. These ratings were then averaged and 
the resulting mean rating was counted as* the teacher's peer group 
rating. The figure shown in Table Two is the mean of these means. 

Self Rating . Also at the conclusion of the workshop, 
each teacher was asked to rate herself as to her confidence in her 
own ability to function as a music teacher during the coming yearo 
Tl-ie same rating sc^le was used as for the peer group rating (1,2 ;0r3K 
As might be expected, modesty, lack of self confidence, or other 
factors tended to cause the teachers to assign slightly lower ratings 
to themselves than the others had assigned to them. Perhaps the 
teachers' confidence in the others was higher than their confidence 
in themselves. 

Attitude . The overall attitude of the teachers was 
excellent. All seemed eager-to le.arn and all were apprehensive to 
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SUBJECTIVE RATINGS, OF ABMTIES ACQUIRED 
DURING THE -PRETRAINli^G WORKSHOP 



Abilities Teachers Group 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F - 


G .iH Mean 


Songflute Playing 


5 


4 


6 


4 ■ 


5 


7 


7 6 5.5 


Singing Abilitj^ 


. 6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


7 


6 7 6.0 


Tonal Syllables 


6 


4 


5 


4 


6 


7 


6 7 5.6 


Lesson Demonstration 


4 


3 


2 


3 


4 


6 


4 6 4.0 


Understanding Tonality 


5 " 


2 


. 1 


2 


3 


7 ' 


3 6 3.6 


Understanding Rhythm 


5 


6 


4 


5 


4 


7 ' 


.3; ^6- 5.0 


Peer Group Rating 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


1.3 


1.9 2.6 


> 

2.0 2.5 1.9 


Self Rating" 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 3.1.6 



NotB: Teacher T' appeared to be the best potential teacher, she 
scored at the top in everything except her self rating. 
Teacher 'E' appeared to be the most ''average*' potential 
teacher, she scored nearest the group mean on most of 
the ratings. 
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varying degrees about their own abilities • Individual differences 
made it impossible to assign any meaningful ratings for this attribute , 
however, it appear,ed that these teachers could be broadly classified 
into four identifiable groups: 

Group 1: The teacher who felt she knew the materials 
^ * ahd would do a good job, (1 teacher) 

Group 2: The teacher who felt she could do a good 
job if she could just master all the materials in time. (4 teachers) 

Group 3: The teacher who felt she would do as much 
as she could but v;ould never be able to master the materials, 
(2 teachers) 

Group 4: The teacher who felt she could^not master 
the materials and would never do a good job, (1 teacher) 

All subjective ratings are displayed as Table Two. Based on the 
workshop ratings, the best potential jteacher in the group was Teacher 

followed closely by Teacher H, These two individuals also 
were given the highest ratings by the peer group. Teacher F, who 
actually received the highest ratings of all the teachers, rated herself 
as average. The individual with the poorest potential was Teacher 

She received the lowest workshop ratings, the lowest peer 
group rating, and rated herself low on the self rating. She was also 
the teacher classified in Group 4 in the preceding paragraph. She 
was never able to develop any feeling of |elf confidence in anything 
during the workshop period. It should be noted that she had a good 
understanding of rhythm, a fact which seemed to help her teaching 
a lot during the year. 



PTML Intercorrelations . Intercorrelations between 
ITML subtests for the pretest administration, those for the posttest. 
administration and the pre-post correlations of each individual 
subtest are displayed in Table Three* 

In general, the subtest intercorrelations for the 
pretest administration (the lower left triangle of the table) as well 
the subtest intercorrelations for the posttest administration (upper 
right triangle of the table) were low. In* comparison, these coefficients 
are very close^to those givdn in the ITML manual]^ Table 9, page 107. 
This similarity suggests that apparently the tests were functioning 
properly , 
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TABLE THREE 



INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREIEST SCORES., 
POSTTEST SCORES, AND CORRELATIONS ffiTWEEN PRE AND POST. 
ADMINLSTRATIONS OF. ITM^- SUBTESTS 



Pretests 


TAP . 


Posttests 
TRR . RAP 


RRR 


Tonal Aural 
"Perception 


V .75 


V .23 


.21 . 


.43 


Tonal Reading 
Recognition 


o25 ^ 


V .94 ^ 


V .30 


.76 


Rhythmic Aural 
Perception 


.25 


.20 \ 


.54 


V .18 


Rhythmic^Reading 
Recognition 


.74 


.63 


.42 N 


. .60 \^ 



Note: The lower left triar lar area of the table includes intercorrelations 
behveen ITML subtests on u.a Preworkshop administration. 
The upper right triangular area displays interconrelations between ITML 
subtests on the Postworkshop administration. 

The diagonal strip through the middle of the table shows pretest-posttest 
correlations for each subtest. 
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The correlation coefficients displayed in the strip 
through the middle of the table are for pretest and postest 
administrations of each subtest. These are'noticably higher tl\an 
the intercorrelations Hie magnitude of these coefficients may\ 
be interpreted as the degree of change in the teacher group between 
the two administrations. The higher the coefficient, the less \ 
change in tqacjher performance on the test.. A case in pointis the 
Tonal Reading Recognition test. pointed out earlier, there was 
very little change in the teachers' performances on this test betwefen 
the pre and post administrations , thus, the high coefficient of ,94, 

The lower coefficients for the pre-post administration 
of the Rhythm subtests reflect the fact that , on the Rhythmac Aural 
Perception test, five teachers showed a loss on the posttesjt compared 
to the pretest and two showed improvement .^^^ Similarly,, o^ the. 
Rhythmic Reading test, six showed impr6ye|aent while two showed a^ 
loss. \j ^ • ' 

Perhaps it should also be mentioned that due to the 
intense training given these teachers between the pretest and posttest 
administrations of this battery, these coefficients should not be 
interpreted as pre test- posttest measures of reliability. Since every 
effort was made to change their standing on the test, to use these 
as indicators of reliability would be to employ them in an invalid 
manner, information as to the statistical reliability of these' subtests 
may be found in the ITML manual beginning on. page 99. The subtests 
used in this project have split-halves reliabilities ranging from 
.71 to .88. (ITML Manual, Table 8) 

Intercorrelations of Subjective Ratings . These 
coefficients are displayed as Table Four. As might be expected, the 
abilities related to singing ( #2 singing, ^^3 tonal syllables, and #5 
understanding of tonality) all showed a high relationship to each 
other - .95, .80, & .83. Also playing a songflute, and lesson 
demonstrations, both df^which involve an understanding of tonality, 
showed high relationship^ with. these first three abilities. 

The rating on understanding rhythm related moderate to 
low with all other abilities, the highest relationship being .68 .with - 
'.lesson demonstration. 

It is '.of interest to note that the peer group rating 
related highest with singing (,.93) and knowledge of tonal syllables 
(.86). Apparently the group was most impressed with the singing 
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TABLE FOUR 



INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN EIGHT SUBJECTM: RATINGS 
OF TEACHER" ABILITIES* ' A 



: Abilities 


* • 


2. 


3. 

if I.I 


4. 


5. 


6. 


K 

A 


8. 




Playing Ability 


1.00 


.79 


.75. 


.51 


.48 


-.09 


.80 


.oa 


2. 


Singing Ability 


. .79 


1*00 


.95 


.80 


iao 


.29. 


.93 


.51 


3. 


Knowledge of 
Tonal Syllables 


.75 


.95 


1.00 


.85 


.83, 


.18 


.86 


.46 - 




Lesson 

Demonstration 


.51 


. .80 


■.85 


1.00 


.95 


.54 


.79 


.58 


5; 


Understanding 
of Tonality 


' .48 


, i80 


.83 


.95 


1.00 


.37 


.72 


.53 


6. 


' Understanding 
of Rhythm 


-.09 


.29 


.18 


.54 


.37. 


l-.OO 


.37" 


.59 


7. 


Peer Group 
Rating 


^80 


.93 


.86 


.79 


> < 


.37 


1,00 


.63,' 


8.. 


Self Rating 


.08 


.51 


..46 


.68 


i 

.53 

< 


.59 


.63 


1.00 
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obilitics,of the other, group members and least influenced by their 
understanding of rhythm » On the other hand when they rated them- 
selves on the self rating scale, they were apparently influenced by 
their own ability to teach the demonstration lessons and their own 
understanding of rhythm. This apparent difference in values when 
rating others and when ranting themselves probably accounts for the ♦ 
relatively lower correlation between the peer group ratings and the 
self ratings, .63, " " . 

Relationships of subjective ratings to ITML^ Table 
Five displays correlation coefficients between the eight subjective 
ratings and the four subtests of the IbwB Tests of Music. Literacy ♦ 
It may be observed thaLsongflute ability/ singing ability, and 
knowledge of tonal syllables all relate highest with the two reading 
subtests • Ability to teach a demonstration lesson, on the other 
hand seems to relate very little to anything 'measured, by ITML and 
even shows a high negative relationship with rhythm perception. 
In like manner, the assessment of the teachers' understandings of 
tonality and of rhythm did not relate to the ITML subtests in these 
areas. Apparently a subjective x;ating takes into account more, or 
different, facets of rhythm and tonality understanding than are 
mea&uEa<}jDy th^/lTML, 

The peer group-ratings seemed to be influenced by 
ability to read rhythm and melody and very little by ability to hear 
these elements. The self ratings on the other hand seemed to 
<:orrelate higher with ability to hear major-minor differences (aural 
tonal perception) and less with the abilities to read rhythm and melody. 

With one exception, the ITML tonal aural perception 
test did not correlate highly with the subjective ratings. Similarly, 
the ITML rhythmic aural perception test correlated negatively with , 
everything but songf lute playing. It may be that these two subtests 
were not fully understood by the teachers or it may be that three days 
workshop training is insufficient to.develop much ability to hear with 
people who are not used to listening or performing music. 
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TABLE FIVE 



RELATIONSHIPS OF EIGHT SUBJECTIVE RATINGS 
t6 IOWA TESTS OF MUSIQ LITERACY TESTS 



Abilities 


.V.,(rr.M : ^ ■ 

ITML' Posttest Scores 
TAP TRR iVVP 


ic 


Songflute . 


.20 


.92 


.15 


♦ 50 


■Playing Ability- 










Singing Ability 


.07 


.72 


-.17 


.55 


Knowledge of 


-.02 


.68 . 


-.29 


.45 


TonalSyllables 










Lesson 


.22 


.34 


-.58 


.25 . 


Demonstration ' : 








r 


Understanding 


-.01 


.28 


-.57 


il7 


of Tonality 










Understanding 
of Rhythm 


.20 


-.21 


-.40 


.09 


Peer Group 


.38 


.77 


-.1.1 


.70 


Rating . 










Self Rating 


.53 


.16 


-.47 


.56 






-tit 







* TAP - Tonal Aural Perception subtest 
TRR - Tonal Reading Recognition subtest 
RAP - Rhythmic Aural Perception subtest 
RRR - Rhythmic Reading Recognition subtest ' 
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Experimental School Data. , ' - 

In this section, the experimental schools are identified 
by the letter 'X* followed by a numeral (X-l , X~2 . ,X-8) • This 

numbering order was intentionally changed from that used to identify 
individual teachers in Table Twop Therefore, Teacher 'A' was not 
necessarily the teacher in experimental school X-l| and so oh. It 
should also be noted thdt the order of teacher selection, given in 
the Methods Section does not correspond to either of the orders 
above. This r^eans that comparisoris may not be made of specific 
teachers, their scores on the rating scale, nor how their schools 
improved. While this may cause some inconvenience to the reader, 
it assures the anonymity of the individuals involved. 

Improvement in Melodic Ability . The scoring method 
used for evaluation of melodic items of the Criterion Test was discussed 
in detail in the Methods Section, it will be recalled that a score of 5 
indicated that the response was perfect. A scc»:e of 1 was the lowest 
possible score with 2,3, and 4 graduated between these extremes. 
There were ten items in the^melody^part of the test, thus, a child who 
achieved a score of 50 performed perfectly on all the items. lu terms 
of this test, he/she wquld\be classified an "In-tune" singer. A" child 
who received a score of 40^ or more correctly 35»l-45*, could be called 
an insecure singer. In like\ manner, a score of 30 (25.1-35) identifies 
the out-of-tune singer, a score of 20 (15.1-25) the directional singer, 
and 10 (5.1-15) the non-dlreotional singer and speaket._J§ince zero 
was given for no response, any child who received five points or less 
in this test could be termed a non-singer. 

Using this as a guide, it may be seen in Table Six that, 
as a group, the experimental children were directional singers at the 
beginning of the project,, (Group mean =19.8, pretest) Tnis "would 
suggest that the hypothetical ''average** child in this group possessed 
no vocal accuracy but could hear melodic direction c«rectly» (Actu£:lly 
the scoring range on the pretest extended all the way from 1 to 50 
with a standard deviation of 10.76 for the group> indicating a large 
variation in the individual abilities of the children.) A 54% improvement 
in melodic ability for the year resulted in a posttest mean of 30.5. 
Thus, at the end of the project this '^averag^" child was ah out^of-tune 
singer, that is, he/she sang the correct melodic direction and reached 
the correct pitch about a third of the .;lme. While thi^ Is a small 
improvement, the fact that some accuracy was present indicates that 
tonal hearing was beginning to be developed* 
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TABLE SIX 



EXPERIMBNmL CHILDREN 
IMPROVEMENT IN MELODIC ABILITY 



Criterion Test . Improvement 
School Pretest Posttest Galjx %Galn 



X- i 


21.3 


■ . ,36,5'.. 


15.2 


71 


% . 


X - 2 


8,0 


11.3 


3.3 


41 


^ 


X- 3 


24.9 


3G.4 


11.5 


46 


% 


xX - 4 


IS. 2 


28,2 


13.0 


86 


% 


X- 5 


15.8 


29,3 


1.4,0 


• 89 


% 


X- 6 


17,1 


26.7 


9.6 


56 


% 




1S.4 


22.5 


7.1 


46 

* 


% 


X - 8 


29.9 


41. r 


11,2 


38 


% 


All Experimental (X) 


19,8 


30.5 


10.7 


54 


% 


Children (SX>) 


10.76 11,30 

ft 


8,2 






Interpretation: 






* 






Cla<?slflcatlon 


Mean 


Range 


# Schools 


Start & End 


In-tune singer 


50 


45,1-50 


0 


0 




Insecure singer 


40 


35,1-45 


0 


'■u 3 




Out-of**tune singer 


30 


25.1-35 


1 


3 




Directional singer 


20 


15.1-25 


6 


1 




Non-dlrectlonal 


10 


5,1-15 


1 

« 


1 
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On an Individual basis, it, may be noted that one school, 
X-8 begtSrn the year with a pretest average of 25»9, considerably ' 
higher than tiie mean average fc^ all schools similarly, school X-2 
began more than a Ml standard deviaUon below the group mean* In 
terms of the positest, school X«3 *vas stiU a s.t£.ndard deviation 
above the ir-ean at the end of the year wWle X-2 was one and one-half 
jigmas faelov/ the group average* The other six schools tvere grouped 
closer to the mean in both pretest and.positsst scoring* ^ 

^ While the final average of school X-8 v,?a3 the highest of 

any school, the amount of gain shown by the students in this school 
v^as only slightly better than tliejnean gain all experimental students. 
The schools that improved ihe most were schools X«i, X-4, and X-5* > 
In terms of pretest standing compared to gain scores, these same three 
schools showed the highest percentage of gair.* In summation then, it 
may be concluciad Uiat schools X*»l, X-4, and X-5 frr proved the most 
during the yea^. in melodic ability but the children of school X-8, as a 
group, 'possessed ihe greatest Amount of Lhis- ability* ♦ 

Improvement.in Bhythmic Ability , The scdrlng method 
used tc^ the rhythm ^st v^as similar to that employed with the melody 
test* A sc<^ of 5 was assigned to those students rendering the glvefT 
rhythm criterioai,lem perft tly while a sc<s^e of I indicated ^n unrhythmic 
response. As In the melody test, there v/ere tan items in this test* 
A child who achieved a scere of 4S.1 to 50 could be said to be secure 
in his concept of rhythm* Those who scared In the range 35*1 to 45 vver<=* 
Ics:, secuie but i»iiU were able to achieve a fairly high degree of rhythmic 
accuracy. In hke manner, a score <^ 25*1 to 35 Siicluded those children 
v/io couid achtev^e 50/: or less acctsracy and could be termed rhythmically 
unsuible* A score of IS* I to 25 included those children v/ho could 
fc-spond with a rhythmical pattern but could not repeat^any ci the one 
being i^e^eniad* V^'hile, in a sense, they were rhythmical, they, had not 
yet begun to develop their rhythmic feeling* Finally, 5^1 to 15 w^as 
the scoring rang^ of children who were largely non-rhythmical in their 
r^e^sponses* 

T?ie mean scores for the rhythrn test are displayed as 
Tabie Seven, As a grcup, ir)s exijerlmcmml children began the year as 
non-rhytlimlcal performers* The mean ^ccxe of 13^6 on the pretest 
mdic^ied ti»at she ""average*' student could not hear a rhythm patter., 
and repeal any of it nc-r could he/she respond \vlth an original pattern 
which could be called rhythmical. Ai* in the case of the melody test, 
liie «iciu<jl scoring range of these children extended from 2 to 49* 
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TABLE SEVEN 



EXPERIMENTAL CHILDREN 
IMPROVEMENT IN RHYTHMIC ABILITY 



School 



X - 1 

X - 2 

X - 3 

X - 4 

X - 5 

X - 6 

X - 7 

X - 8 



/ 



Criterion Test 
Fretast Posttest 



Improvement 
Gain % Gain 



7^ 



Children 



Interpretation: 

Cldssificotion 

Rhythmically Secure 
Rhy, Insecure 
r<hy Unstable, 
Phy* UndevBiopea 
^4on-rhyth^1lcai 



Mean 

50 
40 
30 



14.1 . 


. 30.5 


16.4 


, 116 % 


10.0 


21,3 


• 11.3 


113 


11.3 


23,2 


11.7 


102 % 


12". 3 


24). 2 


7.9 


64 % 


LO.O 


19.8 


9.6 . 


38 % 


12,8 . 


18. a' 


S.O 


47 % 


14.^ 


is. 4 


3.8 


26 % 


20,8 


25.5 


4.7 


22 % 


13.6 
7.5 


22.3 

n.i 


8,7 
■ 9.4 


64 % 



10 



Range 

45.1-SO 
35.1-45 
25.i-3S 
15,1-25 
5.1-15 



* Schools start d end 



0 

0 

0 



4 9 '■ 



4 

\ 



When the posttest scores were tabulated^ it .was found 
that the experimental children, as a group, had gained 8.7 points 
on the criterion test and had a group mean of 22o3a 'Thus ,^ the 
hypothetical "average H^student had learned to feel the beat of music 
and could perform rhythmlca-ily, but as yet was unable to repeat 
heard xhythm patterns ♦ 

As in the melody test, school X-8 scored the highest 
on the pretest while^school X-2 again scored low along with school 
X--5» . On the posttest, school Xrl was by far the highest but X-3 
and X-S also scored high. High gain scores were also shown by 
X-^l, X-2, X-3» These three schools also showed the largest 
peVcentage of gain » • Y 

In sumtnaty^ It may be said that school X-1 was clearly 
superior in rhythmic learning. Their mean In the posttest was the 
highest of any^ they made tiie most gain and showed the largest , 
percentage .of improvement.^ (116%) As in the case of the melody 
test^ all ^i^chdols showed some improvement in rhythm » 

Improvement in Musicianship , Musicianship in the 
criterion test was determined by having each child sing a song of 
his choice which he knew. He was judged on his ability to canry 
through the musical phrases, his ability to maintain pitch, ability 
to maintain tonality, ability to maintain a* steady beat, ability to 
perfc^m rhythms correctly, his overall singing quality, and the use of 
expression t A score of 5 indicated a very musical performance, a 
score of 4 was also a good performance but with slight eirors ♦ A score 
of 3 indicated a less musical performance with major sections of the 
song done incorrectly. A 2 was assigned those who suffered a loss of 
tonality, pitch, oc rhythm, or to thoiSe who sang out-of-tune- A 1 
rating was assigned those who tried but made unmusical responses. 

It will be noted from the interpretation table in %ble 
Eight that at the beginning of the y^ar half of the schools showed 
mean ratings in the "unmusical" region^ ^ conclusion of the 
year, howev^j , all but one school had moved out of this region and 
. the largest number (3) scored in the "variable'' region. An additional 
two schools produced means in the "moderately musi^caT' region^ 
In these schools tlie "average" child could sing a song of his choice 
with only slight errors* 

The overall jnuslcianship mean for the ex'perimental 
children was a rather poor beginning. At the end of the year 
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TABLE EIGHT 



EXPERIMENTAL CHILDREN 
IMPROVEMENT IN MUSICIANSHIP 



' Schools 


•. Criterion 
Pre tes t 


Test 
Posttest 


Improvement 
Gain % Gain 










/ 


. X - 1 


1.6 


3.8 


2.2 


137 % 


X - 2 


2.0 


2.0 




( ."0 % 




1.3 


2.3 


1.0 • 


76 % 


X - 4 


i.5 


3.7 


2.2 


147 % 


X - 5 


1.4 


2.6 


1.2 


86 % 


X - 6 




2.6 ' 


.9 


53 % 


, X - A 


.6 


1.4 




133 % 


r 

X - 8 ■ 


2.8 


3.2 


.4 


14 % 


All Experimental 


X 1.6 


2.7 


1.1 


51 % 


Children 


S.D. 1.4 


i.4 


1.1 





Interpretation: 

Classification Mean 

Very,IvSusical 5 
Moderately Musical 4 

Variable ' 3 
Poor Musicianship 2 

Unmusical _ 1 



Range 

4.6-5 
3,6-4.5 
2.6-3.5 
1.6-2.5 
.6-1.5 



# Schools start & end 
.0 



0 
0 
1 
3 

4 



3 
2 
1 
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the posttest mean score for all experimental'children was 2.7, a 61% 
gain.. While the final posttest mean is not particularly impressive, 
improvement was considerable. 

Probably the most notable feature of Table Eight is the 
mean scores for School X-2. This school "which was: second from the 
top in the pretest maJe no gain at all. , Individually, some of the 
children in this school made slight improvements and some slight 
regressions, but overall, the group stayed the same. Schools X-1 
and X-4 produced the highest posttest means and also made the most 
actual gain plus having the highest. percentage of gain, 'Quite clearly,' 
these two schools proaressed. the most in musicianship. School X-'8 ,, 
also had an impressive posttest mean but was much higher than the 
'others on the pretest, thus while their final ability was quite good, 
they made little actual progress, (14% gain) Similarly,, the children f 
of School X-7 made a. 133% Improvement in musicianship but were 
very low on the pretest, made only nominal actual gains and were 
still lowest on the posttest, 

Overa ILjrnprovemen t . The composite mean scores, ^ 
representing overall* imjprovement of the experimental clilldren^ are 
displayed as Table Nine. A composite score 'reoreseirts the total • 
amount of imiprovement in several areas. However, since melodic 
ability and rhythmic ability, and to some extent musicianship ability, 
are distinctly different, develop at differing rates, and are probably 
derived from different musical aptitudes, the composite score has a 
tendency. to "average out" any significant change in one area, unless 
♦it occurs inThe others. It will be noticed in Table Nine that there 
/are no startling changes from pretest to posttest. This is due^ to the 
averaging effect of a composite score. 

As one would expe^ct. School X-1 had the most actual 
gain and the highest percentage of improvement. School X-3 ,also 
scored well on. the posttest but the gain of 24.0 amounted to only 
64% improvement,* Almost the, same amount of gain-was shown by 
the children in Schpol X-S but'in this case, it amounted to en improve- 
ment of 90%, School X-4 also made impressive gains whj^ amounted 
to 80% improvement. As before'. School X-8 scored high on the pretest, 
and was ^Iso high on the posttest, but improved* only slightly. 

Individual improvement-Experimental Children . Tables 
Six through Nine displayed the mean improvement of each school . 
compared to the overall mean improvement for all experimental children. 
It win be noted from all these tables that the variability of the children 
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TABLE NINE 



EXPERIMENTAL CHILDREN" ' 
IMPROVEMENT IN TOTAL MUSICAL ABILITY 



Schoqls 




Criterion Test 
Pretest Posttest 


•Improvement 
Gain %-Gain 


X - 1 




37.0 


.70.8 


33.8 


91 % 


X - 2 


/. 


19.0 


31.3 


12.3 


65, % 


X - 3 


37.7 


- 61.7 


24.0 


64 % 


X -4 


/ 


29.'0 


52.1 


23,1 


80 % 


X'- 5 




27.2 


51.7 


24.5 


90 % 






31.6 


48.1 


16.5 


52 % 


X 4 7 




30.6 


• 42.3 


11.7 


38 % 


! 

X -'8 




'53.5 


69.8 


16.3 


30 % 



Total for all schools combined 

\ 



Composite Test ' 34.8 ,55.4 20.6 '^9% 
Standard Deviation 16-.4 19.7 14.4 * 



-r 
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as shown by the magnitude of the standard deviations, was substantial. 
Some children improved ^ lot, some remained unchanged from pretest to 
posttest, while a few regressed, Tne numbers of children who improved^ 
remained unchang^id^ and regressed are displayed as Table Ten, 

In the case of the melodic test, about 80% of the children 
showed significant improvement; In the case of the rhythmic and 
musicianship tests, slightly more than 60% of the children improved. 
A ch^ld was. classified as improved only if his score increa^sed by ten 
percent or more. of the total possible points. For example, a gain of 
more than 5 points was necessary, to be classified as improved on the 
melodic and rhythmic tests. The same restriction was placed on the 
classification of regression. If the child's score did not change up 
or down by more than 5 pointsmen these *tests, he was classified as 
unchanged. Precision in testing children of this age is sometimes ' 
difficult to attain and a gain or loss of ten percent often happens v;here 
there is really no change at all. Even this margin for .test error is 
probably a minimum which should be allowed. 

, In examining the individual improvement of the children 
in relation to the school they were in, it was noted that all the children 
in schdols X-1, X-4, and X-5 improved significantly. It may also be 
recalled from th.3 data presented in Table Nine, that these same schools 
'produced the^hi jhest percentage of gain on the composite test. As 
might be expected, the three schools who produced the sma^llest percent- 
age of gain as shown in Table Nine were the three schools in which 
some of the children regressed. In spite of these few who regressed, 
over half of the remaining children in these schools improved. Only 
in school X-2 did more children remain in the unchanged category than 
shov;ed improvement. 

In summary, it may be said that the experimental children 
with a few exceptions^ began the year with littlq musical ability. As 
they progressed through the year, a large majority of them made some 
0 improvement and in some cases startling gains . At the end of the year, 
again with some exceptions, they possessed moderate musical ability. 
The fact that so many improved and so few regressed speaks well for 
the efforts of the teachers involved. 



Control School Data 

The two control schools included in this study are 
designated as C-l and C-2. A total of thirty-three children were 
pretested an3 posttested. As in the cas-e of the experimental schools, 
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TABLE TEN 

INDIVroUAL IMPROVEMENT OF EXPERIMENT^ CHILDREN 



N = 76 







Progress * 




Criterion Ability 


Improved < 


Unchanged 


Rec?$ssl8d 


Melodic 


60 


13 


3 


Rhythmfc^ ^ ^ 


47 


:l 25 . 


4 


' Musicianship 


49 


24 


3 


Composite Ability 


59 


14 " 


3 

4 



Schools in which all children showed significant improvement: 
X - 1, X - 4, X -^5 



Schools in which regressions occurred: 
* X - 6,: X - 7, X - 8 



* A child was classified as 'unchanged in ability if his total 
improvement, or regression, amounted to 10% or less of the. total 
possible score for that part of the test. 
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.a rather l^irge number of children who were pretested at the beginning 
of the ye^r were not attending the schools at the end of the year and 
were, therefore, lost to the project as subjects. Every effort was 
made to avoid alerting the copftrol school teachers as to the intent of 
the proje'ct, biit to what degree this was successful is not known. It 
is knovm that ^ne of the control schools had no organized music 
programj vj^ile the other had some singing ses^'sfons two or three times 
weelcly under the direction of dne^of the teachers. Under these 
circumstances, it can be stated with reasonable assurance that any 
Improvement in the control groups was natural and might be of the 
magnituae one^ould expect from children attending schools with no 
organizeq program of music instruction. 

\y The pretest, posttest, gain score means and percentages 
of gain for the melodic, rhythmic, musicianship, and composite tests' 
are all displayed as Table Eleven. As with the experimental children, 
there was much variation in individual abilities as suggested by the 
large standard deviations fpr pretests and posttests in all ability areas. 
The dispersion of gain scores around the mean was less than was the 
case with the experimental groups, as evidenced by the smaller 
standard deviations. la-melodic ability. School C-1 made a 23% gain 
while C-2 experienced'a 3% loss. In terms of final ppsttested 
ability, the childrery'ln School 6-1, as a group, were^beginning to 
approach some melddic accuracy, whereas before they had been only 
directional singers. The children of School C-2 made little actual 
change, as a group, and were still out-of-tune singers with about one- 
third accuracy in melodic perception. . 

In the rhythm test, the percentage of gain was larger for 
the contr6l children as a whole, but the amount of gain was not 
impressive. The children in both Control schools did not score well 
on the rhythm test at the beginning of the year and only moderately well 
on the posttest. Here, as in the melody test, gains were small, 
indicating only a small improvement in the children's rhythm perception. 

• School C-2 was impressive in the musicianship test. 
The children in tlUs school scored well on the pretest and made a 
substantial improvement. As a group, they sang very well on songs 
they had been taught to sing during the year. The fact that many 
elected to sing the same song In the same manner was indicative of the 
fact that someone had spent some time with the children teaching them 
songs. 

The composite test scores reflected the "averaging" 
effect of summing part scores, as it had with the experimental groups. 
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TABLE ELEVEN 



CONTROL CHILDREN 
IMPROVEMENT IN ALL MUSICAL' ABILITY AREAS . 



TT — " " 'r* ' 

" Criterion Test - Improvement 

^^^^ Pretest Pbsttest Gain % 



Melodic Ability 


• 








- SchoorC-1 


21.2/ 


26.0 


4.8 




- School C-2 


31.7 


30.6 


-1.1 


h 


r Control Average 


24.4 


27.4 


V 3.0 y 


i 11% 


(Standard Dev.) 


(12.7) 


(12.1) 


,.(5.6) / 




Rhythmic Ability 




T— 






School C-1 


15.9' 


19.0 


3.1 


19% 


School 0-2 


14.6 


■ 19.9 


5.3 


36% 


Control Average 


' 15.5 


19,0 


4.5 


29% 


(Standard Dev.) 


(9.8) 


(10.3) 


(8.1) 





Musicianship Ability 



School C-1 


l.S 


. 2.4 


.5 


2 6% 


School C-2 


3.3 


4; 4 


1.1 


33% 


Control Average 


2.3 


3.0 


.7 


30% 


(Standard Dev.) 


(1.6) 


(1.4) 


(.9) 





Composite Musical Ability 



School C-1 


39^0 


47.4 


3.4 


22% 


School C-2 , , 


'4^,6 


54.9 


5.x 


11% 


Conlxol Average 


42,3 


49.7 


7.4 


17% 


(Standard Dev») 


(19.5) 


(19.9) 


(9.9) 
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Gains v;ere relatively small and percentage 'of gain was also minimal. 
Overall, the control children made improvements ji 17% from pretest 
to posttest. 

Individual Improvement in Control Children . The numbers 
of children wh^ showed improvement^ loss, or were unchanged in 
musical abilities^ are shown in Table Twelve. As was done with ^ 
the experimental children, a child was classified as unchanged in 
ability unless his total gain or loss amounted to more than teni^per 
cent of the total possible score for that part of the test. The melodic 
and rhythmic tests, §s noted previously, were tests which required 
some perceptive ability on. the part of the children.. The abilityjto aurally 
perceive melodjc or rhythmic patterns was relatively undeveloped in 
these cjiilehren which probably accounts for the fact that substantially 
less than one-hall of the children made gains in these tes.ts. In contrast 
almost two-thirds' of the control children made significant gains in 
musicianship attesting to their ability to sing songs they had heard 
or sung repeatedly. 

In overall ability , as shown by the composite tests, 
about orie-half of the children Improved and only two regressed. 
Apparently tliose who regressed in melodic abilities were not the 
same individuals who regressed in rhythm which accounts for the fact 
that fewer regressed on the composite test. 



Experimental and Control Group Comparisons 

One of the primary objectives of this study was to see if 
untrained teachers could produce significant improvements in Heddstart 
School children c This has occurred in this study, as has been shown 
by the data from the experimental schools. Ihe next problem of interest J ' 
is to examine the data to determine whether the teachers, l^iefly trained 
in the workshop apd supplied with equipment and lesson plan^ could 
Induce more improvement in ^heir children than would have happened 
normally. In onjer W determine v^hai is "nOTmar* development, two 
control schools wete Included In the study. The data for the children 
in those schools ^as reported in the previous section. If one assumes 
that the children in the control schools developed as much as a typical 
child without substantial outside help^ then we can reasonably assume 
that any improvement over and beyond that of the control schools, 
observed In tlie experimental children, was due to some other factors. 
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TABLE TWELVE 



INDIVIDUAL IMPROVEMENT OF CONTROL CHILDREN 

N =33 J 



4 

Criterion Ability 


Improved 


Progress ** 
' Unchanged. 


Regressed 


Melodic . . 


14 ' 


13 


6 


Rhythmic 


11 


19 


3 


Musicianship 


20 


10 


3- 


Composite Ability. 


16 


15 


2 



Both control schools contained children who regressed In all areas 

. * A child was classified as unchanged in ability if his total 
improvement, or regression^ amounted to 10% car less of the total 
possible score for that part of the test. 
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TABLE THIRTEEN 



COMPARISONS OF IMPROVEMENT AND FINAL MUSICAL 
ABILIIY FOR EX1»ERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 



Ability Experimental Control Difference .* 



Melodic Ability (possible score = 50) 

Fijia 1. Ability (posttest) 30.5 ^ 27,4 3.1 

Amount Improved 10,7 3,0 7,3 

% Improved 54 % ' 12 % 42 % 

Rhythmic Ability (possible scca-e = 50) 

Final Ability (posttest) 22.3 19,0 3.3 

Amountjln^joved 8.7 4,5 4,2 

% Improved 64 % 29 % 35 % 

Musicianship Ability (possible score 5) 

Final Ability (posttest) 2.7 3.0 

. Amount Improved ,1,1 .7 .4 

% Improved . 61 % 30 % 31 % 

Composite Musical AbUity (possible score = 105) 

Final AbilUy (posttest) 55.4 . 49.7 5.7 

Amount Improved 20,6 7.4 13.2 

% Improved • 59 % 17 % ' 42 % 



* All differences (with one exception marked with a minus sign) 
are lo favor of the experimental group. 
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There were three meUiods lor detennlnlhg student progress 
used in this project; (1) their Clnal dblUty at the termination oi the 
teaching period (2) the amount of improvement they were able to make 
on^the criterion t*5st^ and (3^) the percentage ol improvement, or, the 
amount of improvement In relation to what they were able to do before 
the .project started. * %e comparative progress of the experimental 
and control groups^ determined by all three metliods; is displayed as ^ 
Table, Thirteen ♦ ^ \ - 

As may be seer^, the experimental children, as a group,* . 
wiere somewhat superior to the control group In melodic ability and in 
rhythmic ability* In the area of musicianship,, the difference v/as of 
ab6ut the same magnitude, but in favor of the control group^ The 
composite score being simply a total of the first three, v^as heavily 
injavor of the experlmental^groupo 

The interpretBtlon of these final postiest scores should 
be accomplished in the light of the objecUves of the experimental 
program. , First oi all, the primary emphasis was directed toward the 
development of perception in the children ♦ Much time and effort 
were de.voted to teaching the children to hear and feel melodic and 
rhythmic elements and then to physically employ these in song 
materials* Ihis type of approach has several advantages^ It 
provides a program which is reiatlvely cultwe-free in that the influence 
of specific ethnic backgrounds is reduced to the mlnlmaU In ac?iltton, 
the emphasis on musical concepts, as opposed to meaningless repartition • 
of ' favorite" songs, enables the student to hftmr apfs^eciate ar*d meet 
Uife challenge of now song materials which ,in team, enhances his 
subsequent musical development* 

this perhaps explains why iJie experimental schools did 
not exceed the control gfroup in final overall musicianship ability* It 
should afeo be recalled from Table Eleven, that one of the control 
schools had an unusually large number of children v/ho could sing a 
favorite song very well. This also tended to Inflate the musicianship 
score of the control group as a whole* In cverali final musical ability 
as poattesled, li may be said that the experimental group was superior . 
to the? control group, although the difference was not large* 

In considering Uie ariount pf Jtmprovement, the e^perimenial 
•group vvds substantially superior to the control group* They made 
from two ic three Uit»c?<i the imprcvement oi the control children in all 
areas, v^hlcb -attestls to the effectiveness of the !each'ig program* 
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In rcjlauon u> v^heire fJiey.wera to begin with, ti^e ^ : 
dilfeiunco is evert mcf^ imp?es^ive* The e^periitteniaV children ^ 
iost^d lo.ver than the control group at the bsgianliig of the pfojecx. 
fend higher at the erid^ in almost every ar^a* Their percentage of 
imp?ove«ient f^^gad &om 54% to 64% comparpd to tiie 12% to 3.09^. ! 
observed tn the control group* Ihe ov^all improvement of, 59% fc^ 
ihQ expeVtoonsal gT<<i^p comp^fed to 17% fcr*the control group realiinns 
the isiCerence regarding th? effectiveness of the experUnent&l teaching 
program. • ^ ' ' . ' ^ * , • 

V/hile the, data v^^ere overwhelm j^igly In fav<sr of the • 
expefimenial group^s^ there v/ere >vide diJjterences In individual school 
achievement*^ It one assumes ^ as in previous sections^, that no real , 
difference in test score exists uiiiess Itgxceeds 10% of the possible 
score, then a slightly different plcltu^eem^ges* ' ^ 

H v^as'on this basts ihat,j*3ble founeeav/as constructed* 
Ihe inlc^mation in thi^ table wa^ deri«Sd &om that praseated^ prex'lously 
in Tabtos Six, Seven^ Eight, Nlne^ and Eleven* M a statistic f<^ an 
BKpBtinimidil school v/as above the mean of 4he Control grouF by more 
than iO% It was placed in the supen^ colmpn, if belov* by more than 
10% in ihe Jivferlcr coluinn, H the. difference v^as less than it)% 
eiih^f dlrecUoa^ ihe £cofe v^as adjudged ihe same as the control 
gtoup^ As ^hown, tn the mn}<^lty of instances^ che oKperunental 
cnchoDiS wer<?» superior to^ «ah& same as ^ the control ^oup* -lhi$ 
t^bie aJ<?o clearly shov/s th^l to scm^e the experiinentarl schools 
rr-uch ptogte^s v^as being ma4e whil^ in others no more progress ivas 
shov/n than occurred in the control school^* Wh^le this is lo be expected 
In 3 ^ludy oi ihi^ type, the consjstancy with v/hlch some schools exceeded 
tr.v cuntfol tt^ut^ui* tvoulu mdtcaie a difference in the teachers themselves* . 

f Of cxampie. School K~l was supeHcrf tn aii areas* Schools 
x«*4^ 4nd X-S *vefe superior m over half of the areas, displayed m 
^ labi e Fourteen, School X**6 v/as the same as the control ^oup in six 
"areas and superior in stx,^ v^hile Schools X«7^ and X"8 v/ere £he^ 
same or belov^ the control' level in one-hSU or mtire of the oteas* 
Ihe^o differenees in school achievement CQuld^ of, course, be due ^c* > 
diiforcnces in ihe children themselves. Racialiy^iind enviromr^yen^ally, 
Wicre no difference in the children in the eight experimental schools 
and Iho ^vo control school's, %?uh one exception; School X-2 contained ^ 
a higher prcporUon of Ma;<lcan children than the other schools* OU^nvise 
tfierc! n<^^ out^v^jH difference?* 
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TABIC FOUPTEr;:^ 



BZlkim ACH^EV'E^lS^iT 0F*INDIVIDUAL EXPERiWENmL 
SCHOOLS COMPARED TO THE CONTROL GROUP 



ERIC 



. .Abillt*/ Area 



Relationship lo the Control Group 
Inferior Similar Superior 





Timl ability 


2, 7 


A, 5, 6 


I, r, 8 






lmi:s^ovenient 




2/7 


J, 3, 4, 5, 












8 




\ Imt^oved 




■ 


1. 2, h 












6. 7, 8 




Bhylhm.' 


HiAv^I utility 


• 2, 3, 4, 5, 


1. 8 








r 
1 


6,. 7 . 










1 


: A, 6. 7, 8 


i. 2, 3, 5 





L'np?0%e?.':f->m ■• 2 



K 8 



'7, 8 
6^ 8 
7, 8 



1, 2, 3, 4, S, 

6 

1, 4 

i # 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7 



4. 5. b 



3, 8 

1,3, 4, 3, 6, 

6, 8 
i, 2^3, 4, 3, 



(ii N 4f'vvjef.> laersUxy »i-c eioht ej«penrrjentai schools* 
(2) A a^.:K,o| .vjie c?^s>ified supeticr to the coniroi qroup ii tii^&ir 
rT»e'jn v^i;^ t?iore Ih'sn iO> ct iho pof.sible secure abt^o the centre i 
r.t '^n: : :jn4i tf if ;d^ici? mejn war. 10^^ or ios^ <Tbc;ve or below fjie 
<:onif^^i ru.^n, rif^l mforK^ if Lnoirrneon was mote than 10% i>elo*v 
ih^t i i ihr> ccntxoi group. 



roacitcn Uugiiflcalions and Group Impro vement 

Teacher Improvement on ITML. in an effort to determine 
if there were outstanding teacher qualities in exlptance v/hich might 
have iz)fluenced the amoirnf of improvement shown by the children, 
curreid lions wejre calculated beiv^een the teacher. qualities disjJlayed 
In Tables One^nd Two and the progresf^ shown by the experimental ^ 
children^ displayed in Tables Six, Seven, Eight, anjJ -Nine, The 
resulting coefficients of borrelatlon are shovm in Table Fifteen* 

^ . Of interest is the fact that the.degree of teacher 
improvement on the ITML,. between tiie pre-training anU posttratning 
adminisoations, related highly with improvement in the children^ For 
example, overall improvement in the children correlated ♦79 with the 
overall Improvement on the ITML shovm by tlie teachers • Similarly, 
teacher imf^rovemenr in ITML Tonal Au?:al Perception, Rhythm AuraJ 
feiceptiun, and Rhythm Reading all correlated highly with Improvement 
in the children* It will be recalled that little change occurred in the 
teachers' staixJings on the ITML Tonal Reading kerAreen the pre and post 
a'dmtnlstiauons, therefore one would not* expect a high correlation for 
this rest* Even though teacher improvement v/as negllgibia on this 
test, this small improvement still correlated ^20 With chiidren^s gains, 
vVhen these coefficients are compared to those found for teachers 
final ITML test scores ten Indication of their knowledge of the subject 
of music literacy) and Improven^nt Ir^ the children, it may be seen that 
in this project, teacher UTiprovement v/as a far mwe important .factor 
thsn was actual musical kncwl^ge, 

J These dat^a give rise to sor^e interesting conjecttire ^ namely, 

^ what factors contributed to teacher improvement on ITJ^^L? Apparently 
thesl^5,ame factors aje associated v^ith improvement in the children* 
Possibly it was intelligence. Perhaps, the l^ighter teachers learned 
more duilng the three-day workshop and were able to pass this know- 
ledge on to their siud^enis, even though ♦hey did not act^ia I possess 
- ar> much total knowleiae about the subject as some of this other teachers, 
)r, possibly the answer lies in perronallty factors such as, Indusirious^ 
ne^5* deter minauon^ cr aqgres^tveness which made them try harder to 
unprwe both themselves and their children • 

it is, of course, irr.pusslble to prove or disprove these 
ivtrUtJment^ v/ith the d^ia in Table Fifteen, It is of more th^n passing 
inieresi hoV'^-v^r, Ln-n the t^^achers who int^oved ihe most <n ITWL 
(and whc ie c/iUdr^^n improved the most) were all in Gxox^p 2, in the 



• TAiiLi; nr.TLL'N 

* 

CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED TEACHER QUALITIES 
WITH GROUP IMPROVJIMENT IN EXPERIMENTAL CHILDREN 



Tcachef Quality tmprovement in Children * 

Melodic Rhythmic Musicianship^ Composlto 



Workshoi> Ratings : 



Songflute Ability 


• 53* 


.31 


.44 


.56 


oxn9m9 ADiiiiy 






.51 


, .38 


Syllable Knov;ledge 


.49 


.29 


.70 * 


.48 


Lesson Demonstration 


"A7 


- .12 


.67 * 


.20 


Understanding Tonality 


.38 


.02 . 


.51 


.21 


Understanding Rhythm • 


%02 


- .25 






Peer Group Rating: 


.52 


• .15 


,52 


,40 


Self Esteem: 


.12 


-.27 


.47 


-.oa 


ITML Scores: {2nd test) 










ITML Tonaf Tests 










Aura Perception 


,22 


-.61 


.25 


-.2-1 


Reading Recognition 


,59* 


.48 


.46 


, 66 


ITML Rhythm Tests 










Aural Perception 


.11 


.59 


-.45 


,43 


Reading Recognition 


»32 


.35 




.42 


ITML 4 test Total 


,49 , 


•35 


,22 


,52 


faiprovement on ITML 










Tonal Aural Perception 


,54 


.43 


.31 


.61 


Tonal Reading Recog^ 


,28 


.10 


.08 


.20 


Rhythm Aural Porception^SS 


.70 * 


.17 


.79 


Rhytljm Reading Rtacog,^ 


.18 


'.69 


.19 


.57 


ITr»4L 4 Test Total 


.50 


,77 * 


,23 


.79 



* Indicates two highest coslftcSents tc^ each asj^ct oi children's 
improvomenl. 
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dlbcubhlon on teacher utUtuUc prt»sented earlier in this section. Tliese 
^ero the teucher^ who thought Uwy could do a good job if they could 
just master the materials • They were also the middle scorers on the 
ITML test. Apparently, determination to do the job accounts Icr far 
more than mdre knov;ledge of the subject matter* 

Specific Teacher^ Abilities . Coefficients also indicated 
that TonaS Reading and Sorigflute Ability 'showed the highest relationship 
to melodic improvement in the, children,^ ('feble IS) From this^ one 
may infer that thelability of the teacher ^o read melodically is 
important to the dPeveiopment of melodic perception in the children. 
Also highly related to the children's melodic improvement was the 
teachers* knov/ledge of syllables and their ability to present music 
lessons to the class. <r Finally, the development of .aural listening 
skills on the part of the teacher are Important to the improvement of 
the children as indicated by the r=.54 for teacher Improvement in 
tonal aural perception and r=^'*56 for teacher Improvement in rhythm 
aural perc^eptlon. 

' Factors that related v^ell to student Improvement In 
rhythm were, teacher Improvement in atiral rhythm perception, r^*70, 
and rhythm reading^ r^<»6Srand, teacher final ability^ In rhythm aural 
perception^ r-«S9, ail measured by ITML. The negative r - -^25 for 
the .vork-shop rating given the teachers for their understanding of rhythm 
either invalid at the time It v;as assigned, ot the teachers Improved 
after they left the workshop^ Due to the fact that this rating correlated 
negatively v^tth ITML rhythm scores (Table 5) it is likely that factors 
other than pure rhythm understanding Influenced the rating* An obvious 
Infwence from these particular data Is that a teacher must be able to 
hear rhythms before she can teac^i^em* 

Tt\e most Improvement ln"bhildren^s musicianship (ability' 
to perfom^i ^/hole songs of their choice) was apparently brought about 
by teachers v/ho rated vmll In singing, r~.Sl; knowledge of tonal 

, syllables, r =^»70; ability to present lessons, r = »67; and thos^e who 
had a^good understanding of tonality, r ^.5i» Also Important to 
this aspect oi child development v^as the teachers' ability to read 

^clcxiic notation. (ITML Tonal Reading r =*46, & songflute playing 



Every inv^sUfyjiloti must have a research desi^jn. The 

l; U H H 



design of this project specified a three-day training workshop followed 
by intermittent visits by the project director. The prlniary objective 
of the project was to see if the typical Headstart teacher could sustain 
a music program on her own, with a minimum of assistance * This 
design was adhered to continuously throughout the project. 

Post-project conferences with some of the t^^&rs 
"Revealed that a!l felt much more improvement would have*^^^ place 
in the children had there fc^een provision in the design for bi-weekly 
meetings between the group of teachers and the project director for 
the purpose of reviewing song materials an4 techniques to be used in 
subsequent lessons. Most felt that their own ability was so minimal 
that a periodic refresher meeting of 1-2 hours would have been helpful 
to them as well as beneficial to the children. 

The lesson plans appeared to work extremely well. Most 

of the teachers taught about half the number included in the manuaU 

The pace of the lessons and the difficulty of the materials seemed to 
coincide with the development in tlie children* The recordings and 
musical equipment used in the project also was adjudged as satisfactory 
by the teachers. 

The system of loan recordings in which a quantity ol < 
records vj-ere passed from school to, school did not v/ork well due to 
several factors, Tv/o sets of records were somehov; lost ii^4he mails, 
Some'^of the teachers wanted to k^ep some records longer than others 
which caus^ considerable delay /cind inconvenience to other teachers. 
Mailing the reccJrds between the schools took longer than had been 
anticipated In the original project design, which also caused more 
delays • In subsequent pi'ojects of this type, a larger quantity of 
recordings should be available to offset the effect of the delays in 
•'turn-around*' time for the transfer of materials. 



Musical Development In Children 



For several decades there has been animated debate 
among acme music educators concerning the nature of musical aptitude 
and Sis subsequent development. Cme school of thought holds that 
musical aptitude is one entity which cannot, ca* should not, be 
separaiad. An individual either is or is inot musloil and v;ill develop 
according to the amount of aptlludo he possesses. The other school 
of thought considers musical aptitude as a composite collection of 
specific aptitudes which develop at d!£ferentra\tes» This school 
claims thill each aptitude mu9i Ix^ determined and teaching directed 
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toward the strengths and weaknesses of each. Wliether musical 
aptitude consists of inseparable attributes, or is a collection of 
unique abilities was not a problem for investigation iVi this study. 
Th6 data from the project^ however, tends to support the latter position, 

- Overall Musical Developmen t, Table Sixteen displays 
the interconrelatlon coefficients for children's improvement in melody, 
rhythm, and musicianship, as measured by the criterion test, Itr-iy 
be observed that rhythmtc development correlates rather low with 
melodic development, (r = .31) Apparently, these two abilities did 
not develop simultaneously, but rather at dif^arent rates, in individual 
children. If this Is true of children in general, the theory that musical 
aptitude is a collection of separate and unique abilities is plausible. 
Additional support for this view may be seen in the high relationship 
9f melodic development and musicianship (singing familiar songs), 
(r = .62) That melodic perception and the ability to sing familiar 
songs should develop at a more or less commensurate rate is expected. 
The almost complete lack of relationship between musicianship and 
thythmic improvement however, (r - .02) Indicates that these abllitlas 
develop ipdependently of one another. 

If, as these data suggest, melody and rhythm are unique 
abiUties whose separate development occurs at differing rates and 
times in Individuals, care should be taken to assure that both aspects 
of musical development are taught in tlie music classroom. While 
rhythm and melody development may be dependent upon different 
aptitudes, both are important to overall musical progress. 

Melodic Development;. Criterion Test One contained ten 
Item? each consisting of three pitches. Each item v/as unique In that 
a different combination of mode, progression, and melodic direction 
wa^ used in construction. In effort to determlJie which melodic 
characteristics v/ere more easily learned, all Hems which were performed 
v^ith no errors, and ihereioro received a score of 5, were tabulated. The 
chafaclcrlstics of each Item, the number of children who {^rformed it 
correctly on Uk pret/jst, 'the number y/ho perfomed it correctly on the 
posttest, and the Increase in number between the pre and positest 
for each item are showp tn Table Seventeen. 

01 the 76 children in the experimental group, the lar9est 
number (31) sang item number 2 correctly, the descending major scale. 
T\vo Items //ere performed correctly by only eleven students; number 5,* 
v/hlch contained an ascending mlnc^ slxtli interval; and number 8, an 
ascending chordskip melody* U Is also intoxesllng to note tliai the 
number of children v^ho rKjrforrned an item correctly on the posttest 
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TABLL SIXTEKN 



INTCRCORRELATIONS OF IMPROVEMENT IN SPECIFIC MUSIC ABILITIES 

FOR EXPERIMENTAL ChiLDREN 



Improvement 


Melcdy 


Rhythm 


Mus'shp Total imp. 


- Melody 




.31 


.62 


.80 


Rhytfjm 


.31 




.02 


.8i 


Musicianship 


.62 , 


.02 




.43 


Total Irnfirovement 


.80 


.81 


.43 





TABLE SEVENTEEN 



MELODY tlS Ft ITTaM CHARACTERISTICS AND EASE OF PERFORMANCE 





Characi^ristics 


Ease o£ Performance* 


No. 






pfoqressnon 


Ffe 


Post 


Increase 


1 


Ascondincj 


Minor 


Scalev^ise 


7 


20 


13 


2 


Descending 


Major 


Scalewise 


13 


3i 


18 


3 


Ascending 


Major 


Chord skip 


3 


13 


10 


4 


Descending 


Major 


Chord skip 


3 


24 


21 


b 


Changing 


Major 


Chord skip 


5 


n 


6 


6 


Ascending 


Major 


Scolewtse 


23 


23 


10 


7 


Descending 


Minor 


Scalewise 


3 


25 


16 


8 


Ar^cending 


Mmor 


Chord skip 


5 


11 






Descend in<i 


Minor 


Chord skip 


6- 


20 


14 


10 " 




MdJ'-^rnln 


Chord skip 


7 


28 


21 



• NuinUff al ihU'jfen pcfrlsnfiun-.} cuch item correcilv on pwiest, pcs( 
ti'st, .jntl incfc-use m nutntef b»:'iv/een pre -snd pos-ueAl, 



iiml the inci;oa:;o in t'no numl>oi of children iKitfcrming the item wore 
<iuncf*tlly comjxirablo^ Tor oxamplo. Item 2 was pericrmcd by U>c 
iargcbt niunbcr children on the posttest and was third in increase • 
Item i was sixth in the number performing it correctly on the posttest 
and sixth in increase. Item 10 was second, on the posttest and 
second In the increase column* Items 5 and 8 were performed by the 
fewest number of children on the posttest and had the smallest Increase 
in the number of correct performances • 

If items 5 and 10 {the two that employed a changing 
melodic direction) are disregarded, the eight remaining may be 
classified into sue equal groups according to one of tiiree characteristics^ 
melodic direction, mode, and progression* Four items have melodic 
direction which ascends, lour desceivJ, four are in the major mpde, 
four are minor, four proceed in a scalewise progression while jToiu" 
skip along chord tones • By counting the number of correctly perfonr.ed 
items, and adding them by characteristic^ the foliowlng tabulations 
result: 



Characteristic 




Items 




Ccrrect Perfonnaiices 


Ascending 


i 


^ 3 


- 6 - 


8 


69 


Descending 


2 




- 7 « 


3 


100 


MJnor mode 


1 


- 7 


~ 8 ~ 


B 


76 


Major mode 


2 


- 3 


~ 4 - 


6 


91 


Scalewise progression 


I 


~ 2 


~ 6 - 


7 


99 


Chord skip progression 


3 


- 4 


- 8 ~ 


9 


68 



From these data, it appears that melodies which produce the greatest 
tonal accuracy are characterlaed by descer*ding melodic direction, 
major mcx3e, and scalevvise progression* Minor melodies that ascend 
by chord tone skipping appear to be the most difficult to perform with 
accuracy. If these tabulationa are indicative of pceschootxhlldren 
In general, then songs such as "I%vinkie twinkle little star*^ oc ''Hot 
Cross Buns*", a type v^hlch contain a large proportion of descending 
scalev^ise progressions are learned and sung with the greatest ease 
and accuracy* In like manner^ songs such as "Funny Puppy** w 
'"Vm a kttio teapot'" contain musical.charactBrisUcs which are more 
difficult to peri arm ^vliij atJ^uracy^ See Flgt^e 8, 

in order to determine which characteristics in combtnaUon 
:socmod to pfcvkir^ the grea^Bst accuracy, the Items were recounted 
accc^iing to all possible combinations of paired charac tens tics. 



Hot Cross Buns 



r — - Oe.ftf>ii^^»f Sale f '"AscexJifff Uik-^T" Off. ftalt -—^ 




000* 



"Tivinkle Twlnkie Little Star 



r 















....ji-.if.. i~ -j 









•0 «* 



#• ^ 




-T7 



1 



I'm a LilU e Teapot 

t. ! 1 



Pu S^^ifHijfMf ^^^^^ 



:3 



r~~~ CAW r4r«> C^/*Mrj 



— 1 





FOUR SONGS CONTAINING MUSICAi, 

' .wmcuuisrics of wmmG DirricuiTY 



Tlie following Information resulted: 



Paired Characteristics 


Items 


Number of children 






Singing Item correctly 


Descending + Scalev;ise 


2 & 7 


56 


Descending + Major 


2 & 4 


SS 


Major + .Scalewlse 


2 & 6 


54 


Mino" + Scalewlse 


i & 7 


45 


Descending + Minor 


7^9 


45 


Descending + Chordskip 


4 & 3 


44 


Ascending + Scalewlse 


1 & 6 


43 



Chordskip + Changing Dir. 


5 


& 


10 


39 


Major 4- Chcsdsklp 


3 


& 


4 ' 


37 


Ascending + Major 


3 


& 


6 


36 


M inor + Chordskip 


8 


& 


9 


31 


Ascending + Minor 


I 


& 


8 


31 


Ascending Chordskip 


3 


& 


8 


24 



,om these tabulations. It is possible classify paired characteristics 
Into five general groups of progressive dIHicuItyt The easiest to 
sing (sung ccOTecdy by the largest number of chlidion) were Uie first 
group; Descandlng-^Scale, Descend ing-majcr^ 6nd Major-scale* A 
typical song^ used In this project, which contains these characteristics 
was: 



Hop Oid_ Sguifiel 







in- ! iTTriiii 
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ThlB ^elactiQi* contains fotor me^s^ures of descending-ma jc^-^calevase 
motion dnd four measuios of non-moving repeated tones* This song, 
according to the data abovo^ should be one of the easiest possible 
songs fcr children lo sing* 



Tlie second group of paired characteristics was performed 
accurately by fewer children^ This group included: minor scale, 
descending minor, descending chordskip, and ascending scale^ A 
song used In this project which illustrates these qualities was: 

ikikerman 
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A iJiird group *of characteristics, somewhat more diHicult 
than the preceding comprised: chord-skip, changing directlcn, major 
chordskip, and ascending major progressions, A song using these 
characteristics which was employed in this project was the well 
knov/n Pav; Pav/ Patchy Hie foiulh and fifth groups contained those 
characteristics sung correctly by the smallest number of children 
and v/ere apparently the most difficult to perform • These character- 
tstfts are illustrated in the song Funny Puppy illustrated earlier. 

Rating Children's Songs for Melodic Difficulty > from 
UtQ preceding infomatlon, ii fs possible to devise a five pomt 
^raun«3 scale which could be used as an aid in detenntning the melodic 
difficulty of songs. In analyzing specific selections, measures 
which contained mostly melodic characterisxics from the easiest group, 
as 7)resented in the preceding section, would be assigned a rating of 
one* Those m tiie second group a tw^o, and so on u^" to rhe*mc5t * 
ciifftcuU ^iTcup vvhich would be* r led live. Measures vvhlch contained 
n« fnc»l(3djc m»n/cment, would be assigned a ^ero. 

li liu s ,*»yst0m of rating is applied to the four songs 
iilustr'it<:i) in t ig^^ra 8, the foUowmg composite difficulty ratings 
result. 

Hct i ^ro;^s Buns - 
• *^ r.vmk!e,i%vinkk* ^ 20 

I'm a little teapot 16 
* f unny puppy - 16 

Htese fsitmi:*, i i cour.^c, not only reilect the difiiculiy of the meko*c 
characton^nc. bui axe heavily miluenced by the length oi the song* 
A longer^ong nuchas ?>*/inkte^r<^vinRlo containing 12 measures, is 
tnml triQi^ fJHficulty imt% a r^hcrter song such as Funny puppy ^ (8 me^^ 



To correct for the length of the song, the ratings may be divided, by 
the number of measures in the song* The resulting figures would 
then bo a reasonable appraxlmation of the difficulty of the song for 
preschool use* II this computation Is accomplished^ the lour songs 
would be rated as follows: . 

Hot Cross Buns - 1.25 

Twinkle^ tvvlnlcle ^ U58 

Vm a Uttle teapot ^ 2.00 

Funny Puppy , = ' 2.00 

The value of this type of rating system is not fear rejecting songs, 
although this might be desirable in some instances, butraiher for^ 
determining In what order the songs should be Introduced ro the * , 
children. Since voice quality and melodic accuracy Qte Important 
to the developing young singer, the easiest songs shoula be used 
first. In this manner, correct concepts of pitch and^&^uiKi could 
be established from the beginning and a lot of voice strain and out-*' 
of- tune singing might be avoided, , * 

The preceding discussion of song assessment takes intd 
account only melodic progression,' mode, ar>d direction. A factc^ 
which has a largo Influence on the difficulty of any song is the level . 
at which it ts pitched and the relationship of this pttc^ level to the 
range of the voices that will be performing it. 

The Child Voice Range . Pan 4 of the criterion test v/as 
designed to measure the accurate singing range of the children. Most 
children posses:: a wide range of vocal pitches v/hich they-are capable 
oi producing. The range v)ithin v/hich accurate singing takes place, 
however, is much more restricted. Since tlte development of melodic 
perception and the accurate reproduction of musical pitoh occiff 
simultaneously, it is important that songs used with preschool children 
conform to the ilmtiations of the child voice. 

The total pUcb range IncitKicd in Part A of the crjiarion 
taat «^j<t€nded Ir^m lovv G to htgh E-flat. 




mMht ba uKptcicd, 4 ft* a cJuldfen couW reproduce all of these pitches 
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Severai oshofs could reproduce nono oi iho pitches with accuracy a To 
ioam hov/ accurate singing develoj>s» in the young child, the data were 
classified into four-^oups , as foUo^vs? 

^ Group U the data fear ihe children v/ho could sJng one^ 

two, or three pitches accDa^ialy^ 
Group 2» the date.fe^ those who could s.ing 4 to 6 pitches 
accurately. 

Group 3* the data fc^ those who could sing 7 to 9 pitches 
accurately. 

Group 4, the data for those who could sing ten or mora 
, , ^ pitches acctirately. ^ 

Figure 9 shov/s the number of tfjmes each pitch was reproduced by 
childien who could sing only one, two, ac three pitches acciarately. • 
The majca^lty of ihsse children could sing some of the pitches in the 
B-flafc to f range. Since most of the children could sing only .one 
two pitches, the graph actually indicates the pitch centers where^ 
accuracy begins to develop. Ihe primary centers where tM^ ccctirs ' 
apiiear to be D and F. Appa:rentiy this Is the pitch area wSere most 
beginning singers first attain vocal accuracy. A loss nujjierous 
grotjp develops at a lower level as indicated by the number who could 
sing S-flai and low G. i=r8vlous studies, cited In the Intrcductary * 
section o£ this repo0rhave shc^vn that Negro children, especially, 
.first achieve vocal acctiracy at these lower pitch levels. 

Figure 10 shows the pitches reproduced by children who 
^uld accurately sing &om four to six different pitches. At this 
stage o£ development, the majonty can sing in the range of A up to F. 
This range is quite similar to the range cited fc^ the previous group 
of children. Apparently, as the voice develops, greater accuracy 
ts attained while the to£a? overall range. remains about the same. It 
13 perharps significant U\at the only Jncreaae In range, at ? 4s lage, . 
v/as dov<?mvard. A substantial nmnber oi ehildren in^ihis esoi^ could 
sing tov* A. Some development alsd/<x:ci£nfed in the upper pan of the 
range on the pitches G, A, md B-flat, t)ut the majc^iiy of these 
children v^ere un^^ble to sing these pitches. 

rigi^e 11 shoves the number of times each pitch was 
reproduced by children whQ could sing from seven to nine different 
pitches. As sho^vn, the most accjjracy is still within the A to f 
range but many children are beginninqt to sing the G, A, B-flat pitches. 
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VOCAL ACCURACY or CHIIJJHEN WITH AmUTr 
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It IB iniaresting to note Uxm mc^e children were able to sing 8**flat 
in Uier upper range thsn wer^ able to slug G ot A bolw^ Thi^ In 
due lo the occuraacc of the VVolce break a loss of control common 
TO young children, which almost always "huppens around the jpilch A . 
Ihis phenomenon has been noted bafore by various researchers ♦ A 
few children are also beginning to be able tq.8ing the high pitches, C, 
D, and E-flat. These are exceptions, however, and the rnajority of 
xhis ^up^of children do not.sing this high* It should also be Tfoted 
that the^vocal quality at these pitch levels was quite poor^ V/hile a 
f0;y chtl^ifen seem to be able to hear and rejsroduce these tones, their 
voices are noi ready to be used.fw singing in this range, and jshould 
not be so employed* * 

rigtire 12 illustrates the capabilities of thoa© children 
who could accuraiaiy sing ten or mc^e pitches fi:om criterion test 4, 
At th}.^ %t^qo of development, most of the children sing fromlm? A 
up 10 thud Hne^fiat* Some can sing higher (C,D, & £*»nat>and 
sofne can sing iov/er {to lc*»v G belov^ the treble staff) but as wiih 
the previous g'roup^ many of these children must strain to reach these 
tones resulting In peer sln5mg**^ua!ltyg Again it ts recommended 
that these pfUihes be reserved for use at subseguent atagei^ oi 
development, 

^ In ^um^^ary, it fnay be seen that the deveioi^ent of 
vc<^r^cciirdcy begin? in the B->Ilat to F range. 



f 



Tm ch'jii at (itM amgs U<m mo to three pitclie^Jr<5iirinT&^ range. 
MoU sing ne^V the pitches D or F* As further development occurs, 
tho lo'^er pitches are sung by more children and manx sing on down 
to low A, res'^lijng in a range of A lo F, 



Tm ne^i s^aqe of d^^velopment occurs in ihi? upper range. Many 
children noi^.^ ;^lng up fe^ B»flat and n>any are beginning to experience 
dilficulty viith loss of control in the voice l^eak area* StUI, the 
HJajorily do Uietf best singing in the range A to F, 6b befcare* Finally, 
Ute moat advanced siage found v/iih the children in this f^oject shews 
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d soUd range of lov/ A to Br-llai^ Higher and lov;er pitches are being 
sung by several children In ihls stage, but the basic range of a ninih . 
seems bestfca- ihe maJorUy^ It should be emphasiised that only 25^: 
o£ the chlldrer^ lesicd nt the end of the todching year v^ete in this 
cItJSsKlcaUon, 

Tnese data indicate quite clearly the type of song 
material v/hJch should be used for preschool children* For those m 
the furst stage of deveJopmem, •*Hop Old Squiirer or "Hot Cross Buns ' 
both oi which contain only three adjacent tones ^ should be used* 
These should be presented at a pilch level centered on D» Unlartur.aiely, 
fc^w three note songs exist and the teacher may have to make up some 
original three^-tone times ior me v/ith these children. 

For chiidrc n in the secor^ stage of development^ songs such 
as ''Come on ^nd Join Into the Game"* or "'Jim A-tong Josle'* which 
contain*five or sl» nbtes should be usQ<i^ These should be kept within 
the A to r ronge. For the thlid stage, songs such as 'Turmy Puppy" 
which am mostly tn the lov/ar range witii occasional higher pitches 
are suitable* As Gcsrdorj states, Jiy songs which require the ch|ld 
to smg'uje^ through the voice break should be avoided • Melodies 
v/hlch leap over the voic6 break, descend down through it in a 
scalev/ise progression are most suitable fc^ this stage* When 
children redch tne fourth stage of development, songs V/hich encompass 
an octave or a ninth are possible* 

Rhythifiic Development. TtadlUonally, music teachers in 
the Unued St^te^i have taught duple meter first ar^ presented triple 
metisr later, of not at all. The validi^ty of this practice has been 
questioned by some music educatc^s who hold that the natiiral rhythm 
oi chiijlren*^ playgroumi chants is triple and th^refc^ uiple meter is 
*of at least equal importance as duple* The opposing school of ihr**%n\i 
holds that most of the Engflsh language is duple sounding, thus this 
meter should emphasis^ed* 

Part two of the crnerion ^est contained ten rhythm items, 
i^xe duple and five triple* As with the melodtc analysis * all pretests 
and postte&ts ^^-^ere examined and aU perfect performances of each item 
wero Mbulated^ The results of thi5 tabulation are displayed In Table 
righti?^,n* As 3ho*.vn, both the oxperimentaTand control groups on the 
pretests ar^J pc»st?t:3ts, r^rformcd n^ore duple Items cc^ectly than they 
did triple. While this see?n*^ to ar^icat^e that duple meter may bo n^.trc 
natural, or tot^ier to learn, the dtffererfces were not so great that n 
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FREOUENCV WITH WHICH DUPLE mD TRIPUI RHTTsiUS 
WERE PEBFORlvSED BY DCPERIMEWmL AND COMTHOL CHILDREN 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Duple 
Rhyihms 



Experlmenesi 
Group ^ 



Control 
Group 



22 



14 



BX 
37 



Triple 
Rhythms 



ZxpQtixn&nmi 
Group 

Control 
Group 



I? 



^6 



14 



) 



V ii a 1 0 



mighi fco possible Uhai hoih may be learned with equal fdcUuyt 
rhythfi) items, in order of ease of porfomdnce were as foila.vsj 




HiB daple paite^r^^ most &equantly perlc^md ccfrecUy 
ihohu Uui CjonfeilitiKf ^aii* eni4ieiv subdivided by the s^me kiml 
of p^uem, to ejcample C * H ) Ihose with imequal 

^uixJivi«^ion I rrt ^ ^ J v*^m cc^ectly porfomad less 

Ai^ mml msntt may be set^r« m iho triple patierDSe \Vha? 
was ^uppmBd to b& one ^ ih^a m«e dtfilciul! trjpie pa Items wds 
conectly perlc^tned mc^re c^ien ihcin of the miief^^'* i ffTl h ) , 
fiirthafmoro^ what was c^Bldered io be thQ e^sie^t triple patiam 
? m m ) w$5 only perfumed cmrectiv be Uiree chiidrtin on the posttesi. 
f^^rh&p;^ ^cfne un^Bt^l clrciunstance ccnnec^od with ih^ t^3i^l^g proceduie 
caused U\iB happening m p^thepn a i^ore varied pailerr? is mo^e ea^iiy 
ho^fd dfKt pe^ftJiined 6y ciiUdxen* 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RilCOMMENDATlONS 



Qonclmiomt 

Thofo were two prijmary objectives of this siidy* The 
iksi^ OS staled in th^ inirodiiotloi, was to discover If a typical 
Headsuirt teacher could be trained in a iiiniiiKi amcmni of time to 
couiuct d remedial preschool music pro-am £or disadvantaged 
children, 

The results repwtad in the pfec4[K3Sn9 section suggest 
the conclusion that a teacher o£ this ^pe^ even cm possessing a 
limited knowledge ai^i ability In the field of music and music 
pedagogy^ can be trained suHiciently In a brief period of dme lo 
successluUy conduct a sjoaningful music program tcs her stijdenis. 

The ai55cunt o! Gaining given the teachers in this project 
consisted of only three days of Intanse wc^k. Ihey were provided 
wlih the proper equipment to complete task, ihey were given a 
detailed curricuitmi guide to follow^ |(ndNhey wer^ shown hoi^v ic use 
these materials • In shc^^ a struct^^^d ^c^am was pimido^ which 
required only ihai tl^y lisam the process of teaching In ofder to 
teach eiXecUvoiy^ 

The three day span was barely auHiuent in so^ae cases, 
those a^ivlduals who achJoved the most succea^i^ in theif leaching 
>vefe the ones who appeared to be the most determined, energetic^ and 
BQ€fmBd to be v^iiiyng to taka tha initiative, those who had less 
success seemed to lack these qualities. A longer training period d 
perhaps five days would have posslbiy Increased the mBtgin of 
^ucce^s for all teachers, especially those who v/ere less co^npotent 
er Vd^ho had msufilcient c<mfidenc^ in their own abilities. 

The secojKi m^Jor cbjecUve was to discover if the 
f^ogress Shown by ihe children taught In the experimental program 
v^as Significantly superl« to the process of similar children m 
{domical sltxiauons inhere such a program vms not offered. 

Again, the results presented In the previous section 
tndiojied th^i from t^^o w three times more Jmprovi^ment was achteved 
by Uio children taught in ite eKpeflmental prograin than was atusijatd 
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by Uie children m iho control grcnips, Hius, not only did ihe 
O3<p0rimenia! teachers succossfuUy conduct a rousJc program » bui 
Mm pfogtess shosvn by sheir children was markedly superior to 
that cA ehUdfen who did not e^xperiemce the program. 

lim major cc^clusion cf this st^idy, there£cfe, is thai , 
a toochef who is rolaUvely«\intrainc^, aixi who Is basically wlshoui . 
music ability, can te iaught how to initiate Bi>d sustain an effective 
progtam oC remedial music at the .preschool lovaU Children taught 
ujf^ef such a program improve much mem than woftld otherwise occur 
thus# it oppDars that such an effect is v/oll wtarthwhile frc^ the 
standpoint of she childjren ihemseives* Furthenncfe, this typo of 
progiam is economicaliy feasible attd* viewed in ihe physical-logistical 
*^nso, is an OKtremeiy practical and eHl jacious solution to the 
l^oblem oi music and the disadvantaged child, 

Recoffiimei^ations g 

t 

Ihe four studies in ihis series ^ <:f which the present one 
is the most lecent, have shcvn that a need for improvement definitely 
exists in disadvantagcKl cbildreno It has also been i^oven that perhaps 
the gmatei»t beneCii can result from a remediarprcgram at the fsisschool 
leveU The. pre&cfiools tJ^mselvea akeady exist in the fcim of hundreds 
of opOfcJUtmal Headsiart schools • Ami, as rJbo current study li^ic^ies^ 
a ' sell-help program can enable teachers ^dinarily employed Jn 
*typical Headstart schools to do a credible Job* The next logical step, 
which IB the sole recommendation cf this investigator, is that a 
per,ianent ttalning center be establish^ which will t/ain HeaUstan 
arKi other preschool personnel to leach music, to the children in their 
charge m an effective cnanner. The impcctance of this mxt necess if / 
step need not be reiteratea at Uiis pointo It suifices to say ihat.tho 
neglect of such^a targe segment oi Oior population, represented by tho 
disadvantaged, is something which ^ve^ as a r^ticm, cannot aKord o 

The esial^llstoent ol an early childhood muaicm 
craming center loc teachers vvould develop the abilities of thousarJ:^ 
of children, would provide ihem v/ith an oppcrtiirilty to achieve 
success v^'hich they might not othewise enjoy* and >voald assist mer 
in becoming av^are oi the fiational culture as well as the cuitwx:*^. oi 
the varjoua peoples v^hJCh make up the United Sidles » 
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APPENDIX ONE: Sources o£ ^onas.and dft j pfe 




A. Songs 



-PA 




.G. Ksbprdings 




: '4 ' 



5. ^ 



P ERJ|C .,-V;iv 



-1 .V"^'' -^'1^'^*' 



m-y^^f^y -'^"--v^Tv 





P=?-- ir'-rSs*:S;:--ri. ' 





I. 



:.:v 



W< y^ 







> - C_ LJ•--' 
|S^%v-;>:7^-V-^^■ 



1 - 




- 'J h 



/ 



ft 



" - * 



4^ 



t ♦ 



7 • 



n 



VL. l^-. 



. r 92 r 



? ERIC 



0«00 



V V 




J5pL! SX> LA^ 



Major s6xig& ethd oh Dp 



M^ihor songB end^ on LA 



I 





i 




























A \ 


• 














, ' % 

: 1 


> 


















\.\ : 




* \ * . * 



.4" 



^^.^...^^ 



\ 

- i 



R^iiy *Hdii t VMM s 



■■■■ 

Pattern: 2 



Pattern^ 3 



Pa ti#r ri ; 4 



Pa tite r n 5 




4 iIJaj^ta'":(2)^ 




■ ■• iv:4!:"-Nay^^tar.,(?y' 




lUta^JNay -^-12); 




i la r 1tai(2) 




1 ~ taV(2) 



/ { i 



t1 



•1 



0 



> 



5-- 



^Pa tte.rii 1 





RESTS; v(fibjli meter^) 



^4 « 



«a Nl (2); 



< i 



f-r. 



■ J'- 
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■ , ^^^^ - 



f \ -- 

I. 



I N S TR UHE N TS. - Rhy thl 



Ha nd %rym 



v- - 



Tria njg to 



* > ^ T « SR b o M r i li t 





-V - 



- 98 r'- 



"1/ 



U ao ch ild to 



'names 



3 i . 



Teachilf pioy boat rhy thm • tiek« 

Bchpv»ty4e; Tc^aicher to ^rousi^^ 
Exampio: 



(Xsachbr) 

; -((Scoap); 
- (Sttidpn^ 
(Groap). 



Margai^tjohnsdfi^ ^ , 



S-B Record I, Siide 2 > Band 6 

" ' « 1 8=1 p la y in g : * 4 1% te fi 

. Z nd piay ingr: 0ta:i> on .Ins ttuw^^ 

interlti.d e« (as i» demo <m recbcB • 



. 3 - . 



1^ 



"l 



• io6 - 



\ 
\ 

..■\ 



«5J 



■ - 



■ -f - 



AV ECHO G;t)^!2 SONGS ' . ^ 

- Atl on 3os4;Ctndihg minor th'iird 
••Heilp*' ^ ♦•ffdw are you** 

' . • Rain A rain , go awa^Y t , 
Pibaseicome ba^ck some dth^r day v 
titra Johnny w;iBimp% tp ip\OjY_^^^'/\ 



i^ta aUarmer )?lg and strong 

- - - " _ » 

2 Idund a d og , ho wa s; a lono 



/ 



B 



Fod hiffi .a bono ajtd. ■took Hini nqmo 
G A M E S O^!l G^ * , 



■samd time . 



•ft. 



'I 
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R: - 2 



f 

r "■ « . 



R H^^f T H M B^GjH O- G^AM B S 



/ 



I^s e G jh U:d te h *s Sfi^a^^^^ (as in Rr l); 



Tca.c'hef >R bea t pnj K^ny drum 



- . , ^chd s?ty:le:: /TPe^ac'^^ ;t*p 6r6i|ii 



"Yesferday was^hHdikia^^^ 



IK. \ -"V- ; 

\ • • ; . .' • , 5^lftg.T5#hilfi stepping beiait In . \" . 



i '1- , 



\ 




'l^"'""^'.". '^/'^^^ A^I^";' V ' ' 'v-^ - } " , * 

' > '^V" -'^'y^Vr>-^^ y'^^K'-^^- - t->- \ - ^ 



------ 





{yse voJ(c^s>^ :Sr^%re 



-A 



7^ - 



r^ifl^^'^-.W'^-c^ %^^Q4Vr^Q}nd ^ctlqh^ a-t "the 



s vifa s d'bne in ) 
2 nd' pi^ia.ying : Sing w ar d.s vv»ith 
' A6lc^\9 on rec^ordlng 



fERjc; 





:A,i 



7 



f V ■ 



w. (Group); 



;r hy;t h m i riislr u fn al^ on e a^ t 

. ... i-^-''r.r 



/Beviev^ for wo r:^}s: r> 



Salect tw o dtlf f ejreh 
: ' to. play rhy • IftsHrsv. bealt 
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-A 




- y 



A 



-r i^ d lc't"iott s/*ns'ug :by the worq^ 



IErIc • 



- /• , 



/ 1 hidw pic^ u re pi (f ;^s.t.'ihst^ 



if Identify vl6^i^ ^^^^^ (last verse & ^g) 




...\ . 



; i 
•I 

!■ 



• f 



•B. 



^ Ai teirnjait# pa scheh ^ ha hd 4la pping 

'■^ . f ^ i' ' ' ' 

ONE N;A#Eip -Pfefe^^^^^ 

■ • ■ ' ' ' ■ 

ELY A W/^Y EA^tiitl - " 

G OM E BA.d k; f E TER\ 

G OM t BAG;K " * 

REtJORb ■ . ' 

S'- B R e C O r d I , S 1 d is !2: / "B and 6^ 
C;LAP YX3UR.:HAN^ps' , ^ • _ 

Maf.ch to beat of the music ^ 
(Select one a a leader. Let him carry a 
batch or small Jla,g at t^^ 



-•-106 - 



fv •>■ /;\: 

'a 


■* - ^ 

i - -- - ^ 


... *'..'-» * • • 


" • ^ 








' Y - 




,0 


• . Vie descendiiifl m^^^ 3rd 4 d-m-8 






- ■ ; ^ 


" ^ ■ ■"" ' .' ■ ^ - \' 
''i;hear a Wopdpeb 


*, ^ ; 
\^'<> * 
• ^ ' 


is " • - * ^ ( 




\ a: ;tree " ' • ' . . 






4 ^ , 


"Hey Mr Woodpecker r where / 
\ YOU be ? " • 








. - ".Wease Mr Woodpecker , fa^^ 




■ - x*-* 

} 

^ \ - « 
« ' f 

?- /' - 




once .more" ' • 
"Hey. Mr Wppdpecker^^ 
(Also use: "Robin" ~ "slngWg^^^l^^ or 
'^Sj^iilirel" r '^ruiming up a/tree 

SINGI>IG *m 




— i 








; , / v.. :_ 


a 


Sing lor review, stress singing in tune 




-. * - « 


G • 


R E#0 Rp . .0 . . 




I " ' ^^ ."^ 

\ 

i , 

jf ^ * * 


* * 


- . S- B Record;"-! , Side 1, Band 3 

- ^ANDY'LAND • C SING AtONG W/RECORD) 
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ERIC 



A.., 'S.PiBECH RHYTHM I ' . ' . 

r Alternate pa scheri & ftandc la ppi 

. . ^ . TW O L I T T^^ 



ING ON WALL,, 



O NjE N A^M E & PEi;TE R 
ON;E NAMiEp PA^IE.. 
r L^ pmP& P.ETERi 
P L Y A .W A^^^ . 
C O M E B AG K fPE^T ER, 



...... / ■ . 



C OME BAGX;. PA Uii li 

, / 

/ i 

B^. . C O N C E P T O P / be' AT 

■ I I. . 

E m p h 3 s i z.e' , Site a d/y be a t 

■ ' ■ ■ 1^ - ' ii : . ' . 

I n 1 1: 6 d/u c e-J t h e t e r m 'Be t:? 
HELieOPTER , (Autoharp accomp^ 
^nce for review 
Let selected students s.triim the 
autbharij/wh;^^^^^^ teacher f inbers 




4.V 



A,.;. ^ E C H^O GAM ES> 

r . Echo Style: Xeacjier: to IridlMdual 
/ ^ s tudent 

*• - Use s-o me and do^ ^ nie - so oh a 
neutral syllabi a, such as 'lop' 

^ - Ei^&JL£jb^JL (Autoharp aaco/mpaiiimeii^^t^^^^ 

- "SubstitXite the word ' waterme Ion \ f o 

'sweet potato' used in song, 
:R>EG QRb/ ' ■ : 
' - ^ S-.B Re.cordlng I, Side 2,. Band 8\ 

' • V / ■ ^ ' ' ■ ' 

- Let childrendramatize w !' 
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f f 



A* 



1 



A ,S P E E G H R H,^T^H; M 



•^1 Alternate pas r5 hen & hand clapping 



TWO III CTTLE i> iCKE y BIRDS 
SiritiNG OKi fi WALL . 



.NAMED PETS R 
ONE N'AME^p: PAUL 

ELY- kwA^ 



' F L Y A W A Y P A :U L , * 
COME BACK PElER 
COME BACK PAUL ■ - 

%r JE;AT CpNQ E;F>T . " 

- Recprd I ^. i i'd e 2 / Ba nd 6. 



- Le t' re c ord- p la y ipr J u s t 4 bea ts ' .Lif t 
needle.. Ask children how many beats 
they Heard . Repeat with 6 j&eats , 8 
beats. o,r ainy nuinb<^r you wish. • 

^ ' ' ' ' : - " \ 



- -1.4 

■OOlilt 



f; .^A 



'r 



p.- A 



t - 



Mi, - 6 



'H y s6^ js-m arid d-ni-^a^p,l^^^ 3dd. 

— ■ E c h o s t yllB;: ' I-e a c h e r {^^^ 

to ,Groujp ifvoice s o;n> " Ipo ' 



- tntr:6.d;Uce 're s ti'fr^^^^^ 

. .* la jt^nbJt^^^^^^^ - 

.> so'und sf #4.^^^^ "re.l iftfJ:''/' ho tone/ 

- R e vie w tifte s^^ s o s io> -id e n^t i | y 

resting; t&i?e^^^ 



- \ 



4-- 



■I 

At. 



Dp w ith f In.ger /pl^a y (Ijaft thimb^^ 
. Rlght thiunb 7^ P^^^ 

TWO tM^^I^E--0I^^^^^ 



O N E M:M,E D -R^^^^ t ^ 

EjLY; A W^^Y^ 'PE TE R 

G d M E B A G K P E Ti?R 
C.ME BAC K ;P Am 



BE A^T C:6NGEPT': . , . ^ 

U s e i e c t ; two op t h re e t o P.l ay be a t 
^ Prpy lde choice of Ihs triiime n^^^^^ 

^the^m choose 

Repeat with rjeverai different stud^e^^ 



:^:ERic 



- 1 ijz. - 
00120 



- u> ■ 



■ - m -'■ 



-A... 



- Ai[xy comblhatl^b of ^r.r-sn^'SH * 

- Echo sifiVoi Xci^c^p^^ 

- S ongf l u1;f^W#r;)i^4ratt (i op) | 



B. 



RES TIM G tpNE ^ QK^ iB PT 

Re V 1 ew flH^ff^ 8 p jijg s to' ^* f li^B " 



S-B Re^oprH^J ; Side 2 , B|<n^^. 6 
C*LAk U#?HA^N D S 
G I a & s th^ wl th- r ie c or<3 



L 



2hd pla.ylrt'g: all stand., ciibse eyes. 



Sit -When they 'here th>vflr^t tone ' 



1' 



1^ 



0 >. 



f - 




TT ' t chi& RHy thin s 

"V 

. \-\ - Use c la ppina^^^ stamping 



-\ Echo siyictj Teacher to student 



*? *^1ab :M jig: d o N^D Hte A FAR M - 
Do OS maitty. *'ahiTOa*l;8'»s 

can o\emen?ber » " _ - 
SUbsiifute an ins^rume^^^^ a.otiiid 
fbr the portidn^.that ill usuially 
. sung •^here-.qtiacR^ there q*u«ck# 
I, everywhere quack'y quack!* For 

ax a pie: puck triangle; \ 



'''' " 













i ' ' 


*« - - 


V * 

M 


f - 












A. 












- 






I* 

♦ 


:, 



















^ lif e; any- comb4is^;tt:on. of d>-r«mr » 
- Ech^o sity.leVTeac ; 



bMgo, " ' ^ 

1st play r Li^teii to song 
2nd play: Sing alon^a with |©c^^ 



W5- 



c 



R * 9 



1^ • 

< • * - ' 



Echo %tyiei4: Teacher rb stud^eiit 



- If s o cil ^ p pi 5^ f; ps 8 c h #n-> 



s;ta w piri'g 



P4ay portix>h of ibah !^#c,df3i:h^^^^ 



7 



.'1 



^-4 



4 



* 116 - 



1,' 



II' 

)f! - 



\ 

> i 



^ /Echo style: tcHr (sbngMuit^^ Group {s*hgi^^ V^^^^ 



i 



« / - ... 



' St 



rr: 





1^ - 1# 



B. 



■r. 



previously) 



^.ytjh.m .pa.it e^^^^^ (aJtiy u! 

-r E4=%y a pprtiipri; 6f a loan. re'cof#in:g; 

H ■ - - f f * _<, . 



v%1 



<■ - 



^ ....... . ....... .^.^ . - ' 



'S 



'T , An y c p rfe b^^^^^^^ 

- i'ri^y a lutdha^^^^^^ chords alp:n% w 

^ E.c h d Style-:: f e a\c Jh.e r s i n t b 1 n d i v4 d u a I 



' r IntfvO.diuc the idea 6f Iqjjcd & soft 
V r ;S-Br'Re:?c:ord^ Side r.^ Band 6 



r U s e rh y thm s ti c k s on fbe at (a i j s tud en ts^ 

r Arr:a:n,g,!Bi^^ Tarn bp li^^^^^^^ & TriatiA^lje on ^epse 




wrthm; ?B tic k s: oh ;SpelHing par t^, 



at } 



iilMilWliiTlTlfli 



'-■■•1 



I 



R- 1-1 



A-.. S PiB E G H' R H^tH'M 

M iiD' jack; sp ratt, p nge-had a^ p ig i 

''WAS#**T V^Effcy; BiG> . 

' IT WASN'T VE R Y SklNNY., AND IT . 

. WASN'T VERY FAT 



I T' S%A G Od15? PIG 



GRUNT 



SA^ib P.LI? jA'Gk S PR?^^^^^^^ 



ME>L6ptG RHYITHM? , 
■^r I 'M A LI TTLE- jTEAPxS^ 

Review on c^^^^ wiprd*s. . * - 
/ - Play d line 

La stt iJLme each ins tr play fhyt^ of • 
the v^prdss on l;t\s illn^^^^ (no slnglng^^^ 



1- 



/ 



rERIC 



■1 



- lite words-, then, sy^^^ (s-m-^) 
• - 'VRain rain go away . • * 

'Please come back. another day 
' \ Little Johnny w to -play 



A 



- ;i-'m a. farmer^^^^^ 

Drive my tractor ail d^^ 

I iilce pie and. I like ca ke , 

All the* thulngs tha t .Mama bakes 

B. . RESTING; TONiE.& LOtm - ' 

r Review f or words 

- ide n tlf re sit ing tone a:nd l oud -soft 

■ >parts ^ • 

G . RE CORD 

- StB Record I /, Side iZ , Band 7 

- " ■■" ^ i. ■ ' 

- Pinto M A R.G H LiWl E SO LP IE R : ' 

p March to beat> choose leader ^ 
Show p"lcture of - pianos relate. 

- 12 1 - * 



V 



FERIC ' ('0120, 



r.j 



R 12! 



A.; SPEECH RfltYTH.M: 



-» 1 



- OLD JAGK S;PRA^T. ONCE HAD A PIG 

, ' ■ ; '',"r; \ • : ■ A 

I-T WAS Nr' T very;,, LITTLE AND if \ 

IT WA AN D- i f 

'Ay'A;S;N:\=T<'y,&M . ^ . - p 

txliS; A .(^^^^^ TO GRUN T 

. ■' 't ■ \''- . 
SAID Otp^^J^^ 

■ t- .- ■ . , ■ • . 

epNiCE^^^^^^ 

■ t ITTL E. F 6 O s- E 6 O R A B BI f: 

I s t tlrnt^^ 

-2hd time all keep bea t w/'s ticks 
3rd time use sticks only oh *:basH* 

- - 4 th^ time think the- tuiie / hit s tick s 

oh ba s h ' \ 



- 122 H 



<5l 

1. 



Nil • i 2 



A . 



ECHO GAMES . /\ 
r Use s-m or srmtd 
• Echo style: Teacher to g^^^P 

i Tchr sing ^ Group slag dri^ "Tpo'' 
Tchr sing syila^^^ - Group sing. 

, Teh r is p n 1 u te r Gr 6 up s y 1 la b I e s 

RESTi#G Tpte ; ; . 

■ LITTLE JBIRD ' ' 

Id eht if, y resting tone s<?MTid v 



I- • : 



G . REC ORD 

r - S-B Record: I; Side I , Band 3 
- SAN by LAN b 

Identify ViQ^^^^^ use chart 



ERIC 



- t23 - 



J. 



,i - ■ • ■ 



•■,-R -r.- 1:3 •• • * .• ■ - ^. - ■.; 



- 6LP^?JAGK, SI?R^TT:-, ON:0E; HAD A PlG r 



•I 



It WASN'T VERY SKINNT IT' . 

* lii'^S, A GOQ^ GRUNT - ^v^S 



SAip OLD JACK SIP RAT I; 



B; COJNGE^PT / 

i l^e Vie w* f pr word s Si ^bea f unders ta nd |n^^^^^ . 

- p.^a£>Ej_,;THji w^j^^ 

tPreseht for feaf^rtng^^^ 

"Sing" silently^; cljap sHaiu^ 

I . .. ' . ' 

••• 

•pop. • - . 



/, - 



. . A,, , S O^U.N D O F S;Q^ , ' ' 

" • r . a r e s i d gi n g^^ 

- * H a:y e t fre m S:in g s o n 
,f Prac tice :a^^^ feW times la rt 3 tones 

/ f '' Wh o v^i^ i^^ 

4 * '' S o v' S bi.^ p o "^ 



B. RECORD 

' - Sr B; ;Reicmd^^^^^^^ 2;, Ba nd :6 

' . r CLAP YOUR « A^Nt) S • 



/' 



- , rf— ~: ■ .. / . ' 

criap witH record, s;ing wi'th record 

i Ideji-tif^y the ins trumeni^ i 

SrB Recpr^^ Side 21, Band I ' 

GOPNG^^AR 6-UND ;TH^ M GUN TAI/N 

rd e ri^tif^*^y io l in^ a^^ " . , ^ 

(Verse 1 =^ big; circle 2 = pairs 

reyolve witii each otihier;; Verse i; =? ''Freeze into 
a ;p6se;;l/erse 4 = pap's swing each other agaih; 
Veirse 5?^ Freeze 



r 125=.- 



j ERJC 



/ 



1 



Av . RHYTHM E;C H O G AM 

- Echo duple paitte.r'hs {.1,2; 1 ne 2; 
-1 2 rie ; or 1 ne> 2 ne;^^^ ^ " 

- Echo style: ^eacher fharid dr^">) 

to group *{ciap^^^^ > 



9^ 



B:. RHYT^HM SONG dA ME , . 

-' Te;acher start with pnei s-txici'ent 
> ^ prpgfe:s srive^y add^^ Sit^d;e;nts ■ 
~ Also use walk,: march , •tiptoe. /■ 



*p - 
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ERIC 



Ik \ 



A/ MELODY^ ECHO pAMES 




- User;S^.m7 s-m-^d/^^d^^^^ any 



y y others y^pu^ d e^ir 
T EcK^o style::; tea qhfer tV 



U.s e_.s 0 njrf J ^$e c h f) ^ ^ j;( s t ud e n t) , 




B . R ES J I N G . t p N E REVIEW 



':%i^f3fE;;5iBi^^' 



to.a rv-.R be br'd'ln g (p or 1 1 oM 



i-Er|c 



r 



Ottos 



I 



-«r- -B- ^- -1-5 ^ • ■ J . 

' f • ... * • , ■ 

- . . A, RHYTHM: E:C.H.O 

- Duple pa tters ( 4 1/ 4 J2 /J)i J / 
- • ' ' pt pLff: ' . . 

- Style^' Teacher (hand dr^^ 

w » - "_ 

two s tudents' a t. same lime 
. * . Student # 1 has triW9^^^^ 

. Student^ 2 has;tambou 

, (Ihese iistrumej^ so 

' aiki it v«'lU :|» easy to te^ 

: ' needs helpj- . , * , . • * 



V B.. REGORp . 

- S - B Record 11/ S^^^ 

- play once f:or listonlrtg &. words 
teacher sing spng: :(n0 record); us^^^^ 

mctti phs 

- students, sing w/m 6^^^ 
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\ 



• - « 



* . 4n# Pt)ior comJblna tiqns pf these 
Echo „8,t;y4%i^v Teacher (yo!ice) to group 



•a 



If 



B RH YTH M GAME '^©1^^^ 

« stress th4' correct tune 
^ 'stress the dupfisi XeoMng 
- 'Jlay the ganiia-as 



V- 



- Second -portipn 61 1* bah record 



J- 



k 



lERic; 



> 



a; / '^pete-ch rhythm 

'(tongue clicks) 



' - jime nfarches ib^^^^ 



B.' 



(snap) )^ , {shap)^ I 'i(iiSp) ^ (siiSp) 

You may delay but time will nor IfcC tbck tick took 



ORGHESTRftHON 



• ' .-7' 



- c Sing song^or revle^y 



Selercfc 3 studejnits to play, rhythm instrs. 
Use woodblock; trlafigJLe;ta;nbonrine 
iilas^-efefgrlSs^^ doss not sing the 

. spelling portion, <m B the'v^codblock soimds; 

on I tho triangle; and on NGO the tambourine 

aoOnds three times) - 



/ 



i30- 



*3 



J'- 



•if 



, ' - ' 'An y c oniib i n ai l p ri o f d >!-^ni - ? 
- IStyil^: teacher (s ongfl^^^^^^ 

• review w/t^^^^ syiia^brte^ to 
group syAla^^^^ If'tist,^ 



B..^, RES%I=}5G TONF & MELOD id DIRECTION 
• - ELEPHANT SONG 

Slrig^f or memofy use actions 
Slrig ft>r pitch, Repea^t any sectloixs 
that need mor-e accuracy 



; ERIC 
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A. SPEE'CH R;H-YTHM? — 



(t6ngu(5 clicks) 




i 



■Is 



1 



You may delay but time wUl hot tick took ttck took ^- 



(snap) 5^ : . (sna|)|fl V(s&p) . tsn^p)- 



B, RHYTHM E0HO - • 

Echo duple patterns 

Teacher (drum)' to> ihdividua 1 students. 
' . (s tudents answer with..syllables ) 
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■ % 



f er|c 




- Te a c h r ,6 n g f liii t ef}); id 'gtoM p ( s y i 1 a'b ll s ) 

\- An;y c;9rti=b;i^^ / , 

.. . - J / 

■^(Try to giet 'th& grpji^ to. 'the pbi'nt they 

can ir.§cpg^nlz,e ^e s\p,und an.d sfJin.g back 
the sfyafiabaers)/ / ■ " ■ / 

B. MELOpid BiRECTlON pr^^^ 

Review with aytoharp 

Review again with riB cording if ne 

C, RECORD - 



1 4 

pi 

i : 



S-B Record II,, Side 2.. Band 4 TR A IN ll S. A- G qK^^I # 1 



Step beat^& listen (^st tlmie) ^ ^ 

Step beat & sing on "O yes" ;(2nd time) 



- -i- - 

■"■ .1'. 
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- 4; 



(tongue clicks) 



Time marches on # Time: marches on 

Don't I ^yaste time^ -| IJon*t i^aste ti^ 
(snap), X ^ (shap)^ (sr^p) (snap 



Yoii may delay but tim title toqk tick took. 



i 



- Select two studeNhts to» play .pattexh 

■ • - - • ■ Iv ".' ■ 

> , - Any diiple pa t;terTiYy6u have been drilling 

- ELEPHANT S ON:G \ 

' , First: chant v;brds with ostinato . 

, Second: Sing words with ostinato 

> - . - Repeat 5vith different studen ts 
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it' 



T teacher Sing major p^a^ 
.-.r y'Pray a^itoharp c-ljprld's w^fth. them 
r Students; repeat iecho s ty le 



B.. PITGH AGGURAC^^^^^ . 

- Stress singing in tune on 'O yes ' 

- Work wi th l individua/ls on *0 yes" 

G . REC ORD ■ . - ■ ,. - 

- S - B. Record I, Side 1,. Band 8 
• - THE "mill' 

' - 1st time: move to the record if desired . 
Identify tona^'f sy lla ble s of 'clip clap' 
(1st time r= so-mi; 2nd = so-mi; last line = so-mi;mi-re; 
* * re«do) . • • I 
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A.:; Sp/EECiH, RHYTHiM (Enhanced;) 
- two LI TTLE ^iq kE Y BIRDSJ 

ONE N AME D^^ 
ON E NANT^^ 



EL Y A^AY 1PE.TE:R: 



FLY AWAY PAUL 

> ■ '-^ , 

q 0#e; back pei^e r: 

C OM iS: BAG K PA^^ 



■f i- 

. i 



P lay be a t on s 1 1 c k s ^ eh ha nee w h 6 th e r s 



Bi RECORD 



A 



S-B Record 11, srde\^2;. Band 4 
T RAIN. I S . A»C OM IN ' 
Have student select pstlnaio 

have group play 'it on sticks w/ 

* .A 

recording. Try other groups . 



ERIC 
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a." 



=Ki .r-^ ;l:9. 



. ME>L;ODY tCM O . / ^ • ■ . 

*- . E:c:h 6 s y l l a ble^ pn m^^^^ 



n - 



r Any com W of la>r^OT*#^^ 



/1 



Tdac he.r i&i h.g,, grou p s iin g si^ 



Play autoharp- chord^ 

M#N-p R s p:ir#p s: 

• . Us e>- a u t oh a-r p c K or d s 
• S:tr4;s;s the mlnpr s p;und 



G. REepR'D 



r 



S B Record V ,. Side 1 , Band 5 

- JjAT^H p_ B;y:I L T T.HE;, ARjjC , ' . 

I i s t e n . & h o I up 2,3,4 fi n g.e r s w he n . 
song says (teacher do thiff & child 
will copy without fur<ther" ins triictlonl 

r- oSlng when chiljireh do on record 



\ 
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1R r 2?0^ 



I: 



A.i :S PE:E^CH RH VTH'M; .(Enhanced) 

two, ii:i.f t gi;eikEtif-^|iR^^^^^ 
'J^Y#MA^^^tEgEi; - 

dO-M E; BAG k PETER; . . ^ 

G p W.E^ BAC K PA^U L 
tea c h :e f s4?i I" I /; I |4 Sj^e n i h: 

— Do: w^hple ver^ 

:rhy tHm ph rhy tHm- s tii^^ 



• S- B. Record J Side 1» , Ba nd 8^ 

. :play for. review. 

^ 

use rhythm sticks on 'clip clap* 

step beat & r* sticks on 'clip--* 



lERlC 
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.2.0- ■ - . 

k.- E.C H Oi G^A'M E 

' Minor -pai-t-^^^^^ :V-:d}-.m- 
' 4 Urs e a,u t oha r p qho.rd s, w4 th .thein^ 
-Style: Teacher to .grbjip (syiaaM 

" ■ • ■ . i' ■ 

• - Rev levy- 1 
^ - I h tr. o d u c e . m i n o r tu n i n g s o u n d s 1 
Contras t the.lr sound with major 
' - Introduce terms major & minor 
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I;", 



■R 2 .T 



A. 



tern s: (-Cv 2-; 1 ne , 2 ; Ine , 2 n.e ; 



E C? H;Q G A M E 
Duplei pa tl 

1;, 2 he!); 

Style: Teacher hand drui^^^ tp^group (sy l;i:a.bl^^e;s^^^^^^ 



B. RE'CORD ; \ 

^ S-i*B Redord 1,^ Side 1^^,/ Ba nd; S- 

• plsy for review (cTapj h^^^^ on 'cdiR 
ciap* p air t 

Play beat 6n> ;ta;m'b purine and .a^^l^^^ 
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-4 



- Mlrt.or gatterns^ l>.d-fiTi 

- Use a u toha TiP chord S; 

- S ty ie r Te a 9 h ejr s I n g " t o G r 6 u p s i n g 

• . - ' ' ' " " ' \ ■ . ■ 

' - Alternate style: T.chr to^ 



U s e tun I n g ;S o u h d^s^,^ I « ra^ 
Cloritrast their soUa^^ with ma^J^br 
r If j^u are a^le^ sing soSirg to class 

. fin- ma j or to d emons^ctra te the dif f erence 



^1 



1 
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STEEGH -RflYTOM ' ' . . * 

.PtVE . LITtXE SQMRRE t-S S^T tW A TREE - . 
THE .FIRST, ONE SAIIJ WHAT DO WE SBE^t," - 
THE SECOND OHZ SAID "A MAIJ W^IT'H A GUiNi^' 
TH^E THIiRD/ONE SAlt> " We' d BETTER R:U#'' ;: 



-1 



THE FOURTH ON^E SAID TtETS HIDE m THE n • 1 

- >. -1 



THE, FIFTH ON? iSAID '"i'M NOT AFRAID'' ' 
T«EN,' BANG-, BANG WEN T THE. GUN , 
, AN;D^ TH-JT SQi^mmm, ^. • . 



-I 



AWAY THEY DI^RW 
Tcht snap fingers 'to beat while teachirig"^ this 

REtJORD • V ' . . J 

r S-B Record I, Slde^, Band 8 • . 

V- , . . ■- - . - - • ■ - " ■ ' - . 

- -THE CARPENTER . - , . 

_ Assign a' dif f erent Ins trumont to ea'ch a cation /. 
Have player peirtorm rhythm of that line of . M 
the song * " J 
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1 



\ 



. Do w.l|K act^^^^ * 

to get clasa to tde'ntlfy 4?^ni-'^ In ^ 

f irs t line 



\ 



WHO BUi LT OMi ARk' 
\ . Glass icings on refrain * . ' 

Pictures gr drawiiigs of animffli! in pa)ifs 
would help rolotiva'to 8 dag 



4^ 



\ 



I 
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A. SPBFr!,H RHYTHIVl 



FIVE -LITTLE SQUIRRELS SA'T. IN A TREE 
THE FIRST ONE SAID "WHAf DO WE SEE?" 



' th£ second one said " A 



miT K A G U N? " 



THE THIRD pNE SAID WE'D. BETTSR RUN*^ 
^HE fourth one SAID " LET'S mDE IN THE 

SHADE" . . ' 

THE FIFTH ONE SAII^ '»I«M NOm AFRAiD**' ; > 
THEN BANG. BA^IG WENT THE Gt|N 
AND THE FIVE SQUIRRELS - . 
AWAY THEY D/ID RUN s ' 

«^ " Select some students to play beat on 

rhythm sticks 



rERIC . 



RECORD 



- • S-B Record V, Side 2, Band 6 
" m^^QMlBOJtp PRETORIA 

- ^ March to beat 

- > tet someonn be loader' 

Lot pomecne a!ao bo' the drununer 
(hand drum 



3 iVi a 2 . 



1, ^ 
< "- 



- 23 . 




^. ECHO GAME . \ ; 

«* Any major pattern,; from d-r-m-s * *— 
• " ^ea Cher song f I t e j s tud e n t s s y 1 1.2 h \e b 



t 



B, S.CHO SONG 

■ - . VU h PERSON 
- H£Y bet;ty MARti:« , . 

- ' ~ \ ...:t--.t ^ 

Sing for review , . ^ 
Stress voice, qua Id ty :& In tune slniajjig 



i 1 



. J 



1 ERIC 
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SPEECH RHYTI-jM (Enhanced) 

- --^^^ ■ . . 

Select child to play each Instrument ^, 

Players play rhytinfi^f speech Instead " 
of speaking It* * ' 

FIVE LITtLE SQUIRRELS " J 

SAT IN A TREE. (Each plays his Instrument 

In turn)- ' . % • ' • j 

THE FIRST ONE SAID "V/HAT DO WE SEE?!' 
»■ t#I plays rhythm of w(ords in quotes)' 

THE SECOND ONE SAID "A MAN WITH A GUiT" 
(#2 plays rhythm of "words in quotes) 

THE THIRD ONE SAID "WE'D BEJTTER RUN" 
(#3 play^ rhythm xsf'words in quotes) 

THE FOURTH ONE SAID "LET/S H*IDE IN T^HE 

..SHADE (#4 plays rhythm of v^ords- in 'quotes) 

THE FIFTH ONE SAID "I'M NOT AFRAID" 
(#5 plays rhythm of words in quotes) 

THEN BANC, BANG (2 drum beats.) WENt\hE 

GUN AND THE FIVE LITTLE SQUIRRELS 

AWAY THEY DID RUN (all pla Y.^tage thef) 

-~I ns t'ru;ments #1 triangle; #2 v/oodblcok; 
■''t 3. tambo-urtne; #4 rhythm sticks.; #5 autoharp 
(child can play any chord) & druni, for gun 

- ^ \ 

■ ' -146^ 
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: A*. M E-LP P Y E C H-0 

- ..Any combination of, major patterns . 

Use "s pngftlute and children echo syl. 

* «■ ' ' 

♦JB.. in' TUN'E SINGING ... 

<}i '■ J ' ■ , - • 

' Wl^-S^J^% mar Tj:N; . . ' - 

- ilM2G^jJlA.pjyr^^ 

- " Use tuning sounds on all 

Stress^ good sounds 

- > Work with any individuals having 

trouble with tunes 
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A. GAME SONG 
; ' - ' HE^LI G bJ*TER 

ft 

. Do with actions 



B. G A MiE .SpNo 



E LE RHA N T, S 0:N G , 
Do with aptiohs 



• C. LISTENING LESSON 



Play portion of loan reicord 



0 



|l ERIC 
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A. E.'C-HO .GAME J 



\ 



Have some child create the pattern 



\ 



Others echo 



B-,- IN- TUNE' 

' *' - . LITTLE B1R:P ' 

Sing for rev ieAw ^ 
Stress. voice quality and in tune 



- FUNNY, PUPPY. 



_ Stress tha t it sound's d if f erent f rom 



Little Bird. 



- X49 



...... r 

rf< r ' -~ ' 










■ ■ 






^ r * • 


. R - 2 6 


»•* ■ * . 


' * . : 
1 






GA-M'E ;S ©Nd.\ 
- MY Li.TTLE THUMBS , , - 


* * * ? 

I 

J ^ 7 




- 


Do 2 or 3 verses only with actions 










I * .V 


1 

i ■ - • : 




LISTENING ^ > 


H 

-» n ; 


'f - ■ ■. 




Play fortiori of Loan reaor<J \ 












r • 








> ~' 






■ ." ^ 


I 9 

r^r~ — — 


* 
















> 












f 






■• 
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A." GAME SONG ' ,. 

- I'M G'ONNA PAT MY HEAD. 
' - Doactlons 



B. RECORD 



- S-B R^^cord I, Side 2^ Band 9 

OI^D HOUSE . , 

Listen for the story ' 
-J 2nd time, students sing with children's 
voices on record if ,they can 



- iSl - 



^ - 



pa sc^e h I f eet 



' each \ooi , 



are able 



1 -V .s • .... . . • -lO ■ 



- 2 7 



■ <•• 'A-.-." E;G HO. GAMES 



Mdx major and minor (aMernate) 



. . Teacher syllables to group syllables, 

f!. V • ' . ? - Teacher songf luter> to group syJIa.b 



i9 



pB . S I N; G I.N G 1%^ T U N E 
I \ _ - Review for words 



Eihcourage soIq singing. if po^ssible 



or ^ V* 



c. ' record 



Put act^iohs to versers ^ 



V' 



o 



r 

V 



- l|3 - 
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A. • RKYTHM EGM 

- A%Y d;up:le pa ttelpn^ used bef ore : - 

Style: Tea^che/r (dnuin) to Grpu?p (clap) V. 
Also Iry bne student to grou^^p^ (if readiy); 



P;er,f:ptm' ;u:p itb three^ time s 
Select two. or three students to provide 
beat on different ins;tr'unien\ts 



0.. BEAT 

Do twice for teaching , 
. - . Select 2 or 3 to provide b^eat as above 
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A. E.CH<3' GAME 



Any mgior. & mijior 3-no.te pattern 
Teachec to livd..tvi'tiua-.l students 
» Auto harp chords ' / 

Both' ulso voices . ' ■ 




B\. REVIEW SONG 

With autohor'p, change word.s if deiUred 

' ■ . ;. ■ ^ . , " ■- - ■ 

- Put actions, with ch^^nged words . 

2nd time through?, \ ' ' 
Play re cord e.d; version, a-^k it. they hear 

any differences ^(what are they?) 
Sing alon^ with i^ecprde.d v^'e^sion If desired 
S-B Refc.ord I, Side 1, Band 3 



- 15S - 



R.HYTH^I ECHO. 

Teacher to Group use syliabJcs 



^ Pass along games 



Give* drtxm to pe^rsOn at end of Uae 



Whisper syllable prattern to head 
of 1 IxtGu , B.a c h "^^p ei s s is . it in j 
turn to their neighbor,. Lest 
person (w 1th d r um ) . p I a y s pa t to tji 
. All decide if he did it' right. 

r — , : _ ■ ■ 

Change end of line and try again, 

R E G O R D - • 

S-B Record V Side 1,- Bands 1,2,3. 
Play portion of song (4,5/8 beats') 
Group decides hov; many beats played 
Play all of song if they got-lt right 
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ECHO MELODIES • ' , 

- Sohgnuto (tchr) to gfoSp (3ylla|)les) 
Any d-r-m-s cpmbln0tlon pi three 

B|/^ RESTING TONE 

On6e -With autoharp for review 

- CJlass identify reaUtig tone a-s La, 

- i;*_m..a^.person: . . • ' 

Once through lor royiovr 

Class Identify resting tone as Do. 

- Mention La Is islnor. Do is major 

C. RECORD 

- S-B Record Side 2, B6nd 8 

« 

All stand and per£orm aotlons of tools 
as thoy soe fit 



i y 



h BAKED POTATO BUR.NS THE ■FskG£HS^ 

- ■ ■ . ! . ■ ^ ■ * * • 

A BAKED ?OTAfo BURNS THE FINGEJRS 



WATCH ^Ulfl YOlfiLL JLET IT D80l» _ 

£..o4k buTt i-rs m the r^B£^ _c 
iboic out^ IT'S on the floor _ ' 

* ^ ^ . » 

BSTTSR go StOV/ WITH /BAKSn.POTATQE 

TROUBLE IF VOU DO MOir „ 

* •" ■ » ' * \ • 

Onc<? for revi0%v ' . 

Select sonioone to keep beat {dsnim) - - 

Periorm ¥>Uh dsum 

\, 

Select some* to p^lay sucks * *^ 
Flay duple meter (1 ne 2 no) on'stlcksi" 
Perform- with druco (beat) & siic<k-5 (m^if 



MELODY KCIIO GAME 
•Teacher to Group (voices) 

Minor 'g^ords w/ sy.liables 

* 

♦ « 

MELODIC DtRECTIO?? & RESTING TOUE 
PAW PATCH 
X^«;her sing once w/auto^harp 

* " 

Ida'niify diroction and resting tone 
All sin ? 

RECORD 

-.S-"B Record V , Side I .x Band 6 
Listen iot baai and renting tone 
Sing al6n^ ^^Uh ra.cord second lime 
Repeat as desired 

. 8!NGO 



I. 

I 



- IS*) - 
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A* SPEECH ? 

- BAKED POTATO BU-imS .THS FtKGSKS 
CAREFUL BECAUSE IT'S Hiti _ 

• « - * 

A BAKED. POTATO BURNS THE FIITGERS 
' .1 WAT^K OUT! YOU 'XI. LET IT PROP 
ITOOS GUT IT'S m THE FIRE ! 
LOOK OUT IT'S ON im ftOOH 
BETTER GO SLOW WITH BAKED POTATOES 
- - TROUBtB IF YOU DO NOT _ / 

B. BEAT & MSTER 

- 'HOP OI.D__SJ^UI.RR£l 

Review .for words 

- All play sticks on boat ' 

2nd time: All but one pisy rhythm of*^ 
word/s on sticks, he plays boat drum 
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ECHO GAME ' . } 

Mejor and minor patterns as d'eslr^gd y 
Teacher (songfiute) - Group (syUable^)"^ 

INDIVIDUAL SXMGIMG 

PAW PAW PATcIh ■ ' , ■ 

Sing once for review-w/ autohexji 
Have one {or two) sing refrsdn- "Where.." 

All join in chorus «Plc}cln* up p«w, pav/s. 
Repeat es desired with -different *s>'3loists 

RECOllD 

S-B Record \* , Side 2 , Band 1 

XL ETAIT UN£ BERG_£RS < _ 

Play, for freo movement 

If they hesitate, try o winglr.g 



SPEECIJ RHYTHM (ENHANCED) 

BAKED POTATO BURNS^ THE FINGERS, 
CAREFtJL BECi^USS IT'S H-OT ,(»langle) 
A BAKED POTATO BUR;NS THE^iNGERS ; 
. V/ATaH,OUT TOXt*ilt LET IT JDRQP {Drum), 
LOOK out IT'S m THE SIRE (TAMB^^ 
LOOK OtJT IT\S ON TBE%I.O0)R (W. Blk) 
BETTER GO SLOV/ V/ITH BAKED POTATOES 
TROUBLE IF YOU DO XOT (Allfouis4) 
All during this performance have some 
children play e steady beat with rhythm 
sticks . 

RECORD 

S-B Record V, Side Band 6. 

• Play rocord lor tevlew if noadod 

I 

. All sing along ^iih racord 

♦ Soloct some to koap be«t on instrs* 



US^TENING GAME 

\ '\ 

Strum a phbr^ on autoharp 
Children go-ess major or minor. 



Then see it they can find Restiiig 
Tone for this chord, (this is hard) 

Make a game of it (eyes shut, stand 
on' major, sit on minor; when you 
missyfou are out of game,* see who 
ik loiH at end of four o. five tries) 



■LO\UD-,SOFT 



\ 



Select Url^s to be done loud-soft 
Stress dlff^eace 



ACTIVITY S0^3G 

Plojy as yow did in M-13« ■ 



Record 



I 



11, Sld« i^ r- Ba^nd 1 



ntnn 
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A; SPEECJ! RH(VIHM 

- GREEN'^IS THE XSRASS' , ♦ 
A A at) THfi'^t EAVES. OF f RE'E^ 



GREEN' 1$ SM$:LL A 

BLA^Y A^NRilR teM T 
RED ll A TliEmtKJK 

wt m s mm mi> tiGM t . ' 

BLUB IS THE SKY ' 
AND BLUB IS THE SEA 
"BLUB XS A FEELING 

< 

WON'T YOU AGREE? , 
NOW YOU JPICK A qOLOR 
THAT YOU EIKE BEST 
AND TELL US IT'S NAME 
THEN WE'LL TELL THE REST 
You may wish to do only one color 
Qt Q tlmo • 



Uric 



M 3 -3 • 



A. - ECHO GAME / . 

£ cho With void6* & autoharp 
Any 61 these .(use syllables) 

♦ 

, fl«mj s-»m-d; d-ui-s; l-d-ra? 
. - I£ some are ableg let them be 

V 

the leader lor the group . 

B. RECORD 

« S-B Record II, Side 1, Band 2 

- ELEPHAI^T SONCI. 

, Listen to record once 

♦ Sing with actionss (no record) 

, . Sing w/actions with record 



\ 4 

\ 



S^EE'CH ' ^ ' , 

GREEN IS 43Ri^S., & TH^ tBAVES 0f "mEES 
' GREEW IS THE SMELL OF A COUNmy BSEBZE 
; RED IS THE SUNSE3?, Blii^^r^AND BRIGHT 
RED IS A FkEmiicfe ^mSIHEM AND X4GHT 
BLUE IS m SSC^ AND^^B^ ■ 
BLtJE iS A PEBLma, WON'T YOU AGREE :^ 
now YOU HCK A COLOR IHAT YQU Life SSS^T 
AND ISLL US IT'S NAME, THEll \VS'IX ISU THE REST 
Pick a child to> select and nam^ his 
favorite color^ tljen class name 
those that lesft, (Colored 
pictures would wofk well) 

ECHO GAME 

Teacher (drum) and voice to group 
Uss syildbles a3\d/or children's names 



9. 



U< - 3 .4 



ERLC 



COLOR SONG 



r_ Sing verse about one. child 

- Ans* with child's name on pitch ot 
^ last part of s>ong (so-so-do) 

^ Do again and let class ails* on this 
pitch this time, 

- Repea-t es desired . 

B. REVIEW : 
~ fthEPUAUT song' 

- sing with actt.ons (no a(ccpmp.) 

C, LISTENING PERIOD 
Loan record portion 



SPEECH , . 

GREEN IS TOE GRASS & mE LEA\fes OF IREES 

X - < .... ^ 

GREEN IS THE SMELL OF A COUNIHX BREEZE 
RED is THE SUNSET, Bii^y & BRIGHT 
RED IS A FffiETRUei&M^H SIREN AND LIGHT 
. BLUE IS 1HE SKSr 

BLUE IS A FEELING, WON'T YOU AGREE 

NOW YOU HCK A COLOR IHAT YOU LIKE. KST ' 

Ktm TELL US IT'S NAME, THEfl \VE'LL TELL tm REST 

* 'S 

Pick a child to seljpct his color from 
those you have displayed at front* 

« 

Use drum to keep beat« let one child 
point to colors as rest say speech 

MOVEMENT 

UM-JriiO^G_|0LSlE. 
• play this game as .a group 
, use walk, match, or other 

I 

-168- 



SCHO GAME 

Songflute (tchr) to Group (syllables) 

Use pdtteyns that always ^nd on do or la 

Now plaV this game 

( Blindfold one stiide^t; all other sti^ents sit on 
floor any place; staj^ ^indfoided student at one 
sld0 6i: room^ play avsongflute pattern ending on 
do OnaJor) or la (roinp), If^ do, he moves one step 
left and one ahead; If ia he moves oho step right 
and, one ahead , If he does It right he will go 
across room wlthout'running into seated stxaJents* 
If wrong he Mil hltcno'and game Is ended. 

Repeat as desired ^ 

LISTENING PERIOD 

♦ 

Loan record portion 



169 - 



not 7? 



I' 



R - 36 



A. ECHO GAME 



B • 



C. 



With drum boat accompani'ment' 
Echo rhythms using children's n^jmo 
colors, phrases, syllables. 

ECHO MEMORY GAME 

Porformi a series usIaq clap,pasche 
Stamp t snap»' 

- See if they can listen and repeat 

ACTIVITY SONG 

- GPI W G R O U>? D TH £ _ M QU N TA| N 
S-B Record II, Side 2, Band 1 

- Play as you did in M-13 & M-32^ 
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M - 3 6 



A, ECHO ■ 

• XMMJLMIMf (BOY) ^ 

Dp song onco using name of a cTiild 
- Answer with^(oio-so-do tunc) 
f- Ropeat as noodod 
f 'stress ih-tuno oi so-dd intorva.1 

B. MINOR REVtEW , * « 

0c s^iaro to vsC tuning sounds 

' " ■ . * *. 

Class identify this as a minor song 

C. RECORD 

V-" S-B Record II, Side 2, Band 4 
* - TRAIN IS A-°COMI?f* ' ' 

■ n-r- - L - r-r * I ■! Jii I m - ■ - i- ^ 

f 

^ Play for review and clap beat 

Sing, along with record second time 
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^^^^ 



•A. .ECHO 4|IME' ' ^ \ . - 

- . Plsy; rhythm of 'thlld's. saise oh druro. 



r \ 



Mdss gues'sr who's name you "played: 
"Hsvc'them chaRS naim&s as -,-9 gi-oup. 



8, ' RECORD : ^ ' 

'1^, - ■ - .S-B"JSscord v\ Side 2,-^ ^nnd 6 

^ Have » pa-rad® , use flag or featoh 
' / ' • ' i^i' leakier* s , ^ ^ 

. Ml marc'h to beat of music • 

• ' . - ■ ^-r * • . / . ' 

' ^. - .Pick best ©"he for leader . second tlni^ 

' ' ' • •■ 1 

• ' » B.epe'-at as desired- . . 



ERIC . . I 



M 

\ - 

< A. EQKO GAMS 

» Vb3cd w/autohsrp on mioof 

Uso syllables so they understand 
th^ m«d and m-d«L pa tterno 



Stress minor sounds 
^- ISEJ A QigL . 

n«T a« Ill ■»< f< I 1 Tt ■■m 

Review for memory 
U possible « get on© child to sing 
> the aon§ about isnc^hore 
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i 



SPEECH BHYTHM (ENHANCED) 

SqIqci iftstrumeni for 3 colors 

GREEN IS HIE GRASS 5 THE tEAV2S OF 'mo:S W 

GREEN IS THE 5I4ELL O? A COUNIHX' BSEESE W 

5ED IS IHE SWiSET BL^ ^^ID. 8BIGH? (*) 
/ft* . * » • A ** , ' * 

BED IS A FIRBIRUGK VrM SmU UGHT {*> 

* BLUE IS THE SKY*AN0 BLi;S IS-'tHS StA C) 
A » * A'# »_^»A 

SLUE IS A FEELING WO?l *T YOU AGREE 7 (*) 
A t f * ' * "^'^A # 

NOW YOu ViCK a'cOL<^ IHAT YOU SSST 
« A ' #A'' ' A* *A'' 

AND TtU. lis IT'S NiUIS Cchjta g^Hs) ' . 
A . . A ^ \ 

^iND W^'tL TELL THE BEST 4{s€a3i3d'iiamo|SouRa-«3ma) 
A ' • ^ • 

tfjm mm 

yae triple ihyUuns 



l?4 - 



A. EC HO. GAME 

Songflutt* on ujlnof patterns 
Chitdroa ans .with syllables 

B. RECORD 

S«B Hecord l/Side 2« Band S« 

Group sin'gs on "Tear It down** 
ToU the® thtii Tear li down ia 

doRc 'io-2 different tunes 
Maybe tney can Quess syliabloe 
- s t , 3rd , S th are ie-IO'-do 

--2nd, 4ih* 6tb aro U«la-la> 
Identify thai this is a loinor song 

C. MI«N'.08 SOHG ' 

. / 

Use tuning sounds « autohafp 



■i 



R - 3S 

A, ECHO OAME 

Tcachor, {tamboufino). lo ^roup 
^^ (rhythm sticks} « 

f>» REViEV/ SPEECH • 

Do this to snap kpat 

- mo urns DICKEY smos 

OME NAMED 

OME PAUL 

\ ' - ■ -« 

nr AV/AY PE1SR 

nVAV/AtPAUL ' . 

COM£ BACK 

■ 

• " *Bopeai using finder play aciion 



A, ECHO GAME 
>" Teachof (voice) to group (voice) 



ifse syllabics and/or names 



/ ' « ' Include minor, m^d and in-d^i 



« Review FirMHOil££V 
idenlll'/ as e minor soag 
Use tunSn-g sounds 

HECOSD 

S-8 Record V, Side 1, Bsrjd 5 

_ Play Isi^or mcaory 

Play 2nd-=cbSldr©a sing on chiidren's 

parts of record , I iflten to soloisi 
identify ihis as h majlof song not Hk© 

Funny Puppy 



BBVIEW- SPEECH 

Finder pSay + 1- child w/tarol>ouriRe 
to beat 

. wp urm Dicm Bwm smrno om mix 
om NAMED mmt, om mum kuL 

. FLV AWAY FEIEK, FLY AWM mta 
COME dkO% FStEa, C0f4E mUi 
Use other tsstrymesia a^d arslsdnco 

rOMO GAME 

o«l i^oodblock /tassbowfii?-© * stick s 

dfaet, trlen^jis to S studeji?g, 
yso ifiplo patterns. 

teacher " Gfetip fclsp) » W0©<l&«cos« » 
Point ?6 pldy<3cs la r?elp H ^olng 



M - 40 . ' . 

A, RECOSD 

Play game as before with pojses 

\ 

8. RSVJEW SONGS 

fr- idQutlfy iss major and tipple , 
Enhisnco with beai Cstsp or clap) 



(longuQ clicks) 



* Time warcS^s on. 



I. J 




%f:. 



Dcm*t - 1 waste tims I5sp*t I west© time 
Ifou may <l©la?' feul tls^ wlU mt tick ts^k 1^ t^xsk 



Idsnltfy tills &p&^ch S8 8 triple sieter 



'S«8 Record II, Sid© i > gsnd 6 

_ Listen osce £©r the <^tory Cislk about ftl 
iisiep, lor matsr =• identify as triple 



ERIC 



-A, ECHO GAME / 

SongJluto (ichfj ^^Ir^xyp Csyllsblcs) 
« Any major or ik!c*-ss» pattern used before 

♦ 

B. MELODIC DIRECTION » 

Keep boil w/ismbouriae 
Sing about partlcuidr child 
Hepodt for diffaren^Ghildfsis 
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ECHO GAME 

Any triple pattern 
Toachor to Group 

♦ 

Alcorndic cUp^paschon<.stamp 

^• 

HECORD 

S-B Record II, Side i. Band 4 

Liisson to Idoatlfy rooter (it*s triple) 
S-B Record II, Side 2, pand 6 

ksk if ihcr motor sounds same as in 
previous recording {yc?) 



r 



- !S2 - 



- ii 1 !i ft 



f 



ECHO GAMS 

Songfluto iy> group Isyllables} 
' Any major or minor pattern used boiore 

DUPti: SONG 

Stre9.s majbr-duplQ £eeling 

Do 2-3 tiroes with dli children 

Lot one child sin^to another if ready 

« 

RECORD 

Q^^X^„Jjj-^---P,|V^.^ ,A^^P^^^7 THS WOOD S 

Review for triple meter 
Smg along with record 

I 

» 
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SPEECH TIE VIEW 

Porfotm as In B-24 (with inatrumonts) 
FIVE LITTLE SQ.tJrRRELS SAT IJ? A .TREE' 
THE FIRST ONE SAID , "WHAT DO WE SEE?" 
THE SECOND ONE SMD^^A MAN WITH A GUN! 
THE THIRD OHE SAID.«WE«D BETTER RUN** 
THE FOURTH ONE SAID "LET'S HIDE IN THE * 
SHADS,* 

THE FIFTH OKE SAID* NOT AFRAID* 

THEN taiig.BM5,WENT THE 6UN 

* 

AND THE FIVE LITTLE SQUIRRELS 
AWAY THEY pID RUN 

t 

TRIPLi: F£ilLING 

IdcniiCy d^- fr'TpJe and 4^ sn.inof 
Bopoat for it^^nninq 



f 

* • 

ECHO GAME 

Any major or. Fnioor pattern " 
Toischor stng loo syliablo. " 
One otudent respond with syllablos • 
II b(» gets rlijbtjho sings ono with loo 
Some othoi' child answers wlih syllable.45' 

MELODY RSVISV/ ^ . ' 

LOOK AH O U UP TH E B QOM 
R43Viaw for melodic di^rootton ^In-tuno 

Roview io,t ln«tuno singing 
Holp wiih oui-o£-iuno lingers 
Eitcoaragc individual ^nn^ihg 



^ IBb • 



t 




^ Air 



4. ^ ^^ 
'5' 



?v?£r 'v'^A ■iW'rx^- 
ty-^yC^- X 



4^ ^ 




T 






^^^^ 



\^ /'^ 



lERJC :^;c 



'4 



? --f". J, 



Use ^ b odJb^ 6c kr flii r^fec a^t 



: 51 



r, v--.\ » 



ier|c 



• i 



\ 



ffgyM b: ON & y0i N^^;i;N^ THE- GA<ME, 




1 -^u. 



V/': 



■ / 



r;.:-- 



1 



/ - 



j^'t thos^ w^ho cani aall s^ome^tor ^4a^^s 



^ C oii tra s ;t th is rti a J ior W.l th ra i n or "afbo^ e^ 



* S trje s s in tune 
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If 



vv* 



^^^i- 



another 




U se tr iple ,6:sft>({n^^Ja^^^( ihstr on bea t 



i; -me 



*<j. RECORD 



* SrB Reaofd n^^^ i, Bands, 4 



Lis ten f or trtpie^sjouh 



ClarP boat alphg with re6i>c 



I ■ - ,._ - % 



o v.- 



— ^ • 5 



H Au|6:h4fep;# any minor paitteth 



Taa:6;heife & studehts^Us^e s^yllabies 



^ 

B'AK#R;MAN 



- :;S\fh^' 6 li^ e f p r r e v 1 e w 



^ ;tf ^Pia^^;p;pr# of lloaryrecordri*^^^ 




/ 




It; 



i 7 
I,. 



1 



?- te'v4eiy' f5.Qi memory. 
' . S |i Re aprd^^ Sfid e 




- /;.Rey;ijB.i^ v/hatHhe.y "are foo 'do befc^ire pl&iying Xl 
';ur'n put 'toe; squa t lowjh.tijnp ^^plum^)) / ^ 




MS of 



^-1 



0 -I 



^7 . . 



'0"f V 



■ .8 ,; --t ;M-S!3?E^M$^ d P.B^I<5D 



0^' ? 



^ ^P^'a y ;sf c.of^d' portion of loan T&j(iptd% 



-^0 





'1 



V' 



. ^ • 




4^ 




•V 



if ^WA^N'l IT ipSW'i v|hX BIG . . 
, j4 WASNrf VBB? Sio^^ ir^VAS^'f VERY FA%- 

"m'l :A*G0©D PIG m SMD GliD JAGtt:$PRAfi: 

, - ■ • 

, _ _ - , - 

M*:et chlMren strum autpHorp on ho.Qt 
{whi le to a che r lin gers chdrds) 



0 , GAMW tQ,WG 



S:^B R^jcord jt,. SiSe 2 ^ Band 1^ 



-J 



. if Us 0 CT^iipr thirds and prm 



t ■ 

} 



~ GO ME O Mi^'lvl DriMj^^^^ 



« ^ Use tiiiiMg vsou'nds 
f Stii'oss In-tune sin 



; 



-i 



<0 



C'v 



R - 4:9 



A. 




GWGB HAD ft : * - 

IT WASN ' T ViRY I^iiTliEv - - " 

AfTD IT \VASN'* T' VeIr Y FA* 
"IT'S A ;G^OD PIG \tP GR^?^^^» 



-5 
.-I 

5 



v.* , "I 



SAIJD 



SPR 



rwo DXfPtB m'Sthms-h*s same time 

' \ - : ^ 

Give, t^v/o diffferent 4o^ndlng instrs. 
Give oiaif h a pa tterji (1, ^ nc and 1 rfo J 2 ) 

^ . > - . - ^ . - - . I - 

' A * - . ■ - ' ^ - * - 

Blay ets bacHgrouii^ fof these spngs 
- FUNNY PUi?V & BAKER MAM 



5 
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- 'X'. r 



^M: ^ 4 0. 



I 



A . P lAL O G U B §0 W p S 
^ » - * 

« Ask queisfcijo'ij in shpriE indlo^y 



■■ A"' 
Y . 



:5 



Have childton a:3nv,'cr with their o#n tune 
"Is tt 'raining todey? »* ' ^ . ' ^ 



B. 



«P 6 1 cf» ick&rvs lay d gg s ? »* 



Use minor tuning |ou»^»s 

* 

Tsf lk about iioiis I 



V 



- S%®; Record XI, iido 1, Band 7> 




5 ; 



us t lls teii ask ir they can re-tp^^ll thus" "1. 



i " ^ 



1 ' 



GaSeFU.L BECAUSE li% HOT! 

A mi<Ep EQTA# BUR^*^^ ,feE BINGERS 



t'^fiTOR GO SLOVy WXm BAJK 



: TROUEIiE if VdU DO NOTI ^ 



. - Si^(fe Jec^ra V f'^SlH-^i 1 /' Said 7 n - I 



•r^^ ,.^hy thin st^pk accompan^^^^ record* 
rXiD t them J 6,ln.- :»;in5ihg M Ihey .ca n. 



^198 - 






-^Au E:G H O GAlJ^rfS: 




U's e a u tchaxp ch 6rid;^X 




r 



r Style: T^acfiaf (acoIc^^^^ ^ 

^ SifeB\s miriipr, f ee lln t.uniri;g - s ound 

^ , *}Re pea:t tw.o or thYiee timie:^ ^ 
- ^ tre s s p(i4n or fg^^Jl'n^g^ a^^B^\re 



^> ^ 



f 199— 



SV/ r- r". , - - : " ,S!i>;EB:CM mli?3i'^SiV!: ^^S.•^^E^Vvr 













- . C i 


I-- 




'i ■ ; ' ' 





















WRfi^imfi^^^ I (drum) 



V,. 



• LOOK ©O^irii^^^^^^^ ' V . . -ir^ 























m V- V • 










'/■ . 






£ RIP' ; 


0 





J 

I 
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Stress WtrvoT Metiftg ^us.e:._turi spumd s 



S i-n g .b<^'ch' .ve=r sTe;s ((;Li"ah.s & Be a r s=) 



?? S r-:B. Ji e.;C;6i^^ 1,;- -B.a-n d 8 



s 




I-' o ■ " 
rERlC 



' 




/•I 


;:|< 


^^^^ X 


' 1 

* 


r . 


r 

t 




i 

1 
1 











• W'^' ^ ' -' - ■ 

~ -Eri'liarnc^ with pf Irine^s * 

■GREEN IS THE GRASS AND 1PHE, pAVES^pF TR.EE§. ;(triangle), , 

't\ '•• . '^-—-A,- t , 't. ''^ „■*'■' '*'■ '^''i "• . i " 

GREEN IS THE -SKIELL * .(tambourine) '. 

./\; V ' ■ ' = ; ^/y;" ^ •> - ;•• ». ' ;■ • ^- ■ • 

•RED IS THE SUNSET BEAZY 'AND^^ (drum): 
RED IS A :FIREfRU0K:WITH :SIJ^EN;A^ 

BLui IS OTe! skY=-AND StUE (tam&ouifine): ^ ' 

BLUE :iS;#F^EE'ING • .'^^ ■■ 

/S ' A - . .- •-■ ■'H' • • ■ ^ 

NOW 'Y6lf"HCK A COLOR raAT YOUaiKE BEST (point- td-dne) 

• /(\ . * • , A, *... A • • ' A\ 

AND iELt US IT.'S iNAliaE - 5(/. .'. -. ); ' ' ' 
AND :WE'LL tell: tM:RE^ ■ • ■ V" . 



Bi BEATREVIEVlr 



f 

«•" s 



l.' M G ON^NA KAT cM-Y: .OLD. HEAD/ 



Review for memot.y ... 
- Teachej- lingeii: chof^dis-,,. pick chriV^dren to 
strum grf beari , . 
.Repeat as d;es4rd3 , 



- 2 02; - 

0(1210 



\1 



EL li^J Pf Ot P; :G A-iviE 

Blindfold one. student, others sitanywh^^^ 

marjpr brvmlnbr pattern on spngf l:u te^;^ 



^iBllndfpld student* mp lef t on ml^ 
and rig plus ane step* 

f opward-tetiai ch time ./ If; he Is^ r 



he gets through., i'f; he is v^roiig ke wi'll 



hit 's ome body slotting, on f loibr , 

. V .. .■ : , i ' ■ . ^. 

• s'RE-e^QR-p .: . ■ ' . " - . 

r S> B - Re cjor'd 'y S id e i '^ Bai rid ,8: 

" <i0O&BiEl_^^ ' ^ 

■ •. • ' ' ' " - > • " • 

. Oncfe miore "ii^^^ ipr s toty ^ 

- Talic abbut.cd>^ story 



r 



-v.-;-.: 



■.''■263: 



'.ERIC 



i . 7 ' 



1- 



rR ^ 53 



/ 



- / 



a; s?PEEeH rev. 



B 




green; is THfe .GB'ASS ANp .THE LEAVES ;,OF TREES 
GREEN IS THEfsMELi/o^^^^^^^^^ 

«* / ^ 

* / \ 

RED IS THE- SU 
RED IS /THE.,FI 

BLUE/IS THE SKY ANDrBLUE/lS TflE ;SEA 
BLUE IS -A FEELING ; WOJ^^T^OU-AGREE 



NpW YOU; ftpK ApOLOJi THAT YOJJ UKE BEST 



AND TELt US 'IT'S NAME., AND WE'LL lELL- THE REST- 
/ Identify this as a triple nieter 



R E V I E W' S'0, N:GS' 



'I . 
BIRD 



/san;d:y!l.^'^d 



Review 



Select 



these for rriern:6ry ' i 

.stu;dent to strum, whiL^^ y.pn iiihger 



chb-rdsl on autoharp (be.^t practice^)] 



•r 



\ 



\ 



;erlc 



-' 2 04 .-r 



5; . 



:: \ 
» ■* 

M 



id. 



A,.# MELODY- M'BM'QRY GAjylE;- < 



- Teacher Mays /^^ Hme of parSt songrs: 
U's c;^s o n gl^uteL :p lay enough: 6i song lot 



refa tb rec o 



They are Co guess what son4 lit i:S^.*-'\; . 



I'; /PITG.H PRtoTIP - 

- .identifiy ^^s;m;ih:6f sbund-^ 

- tJs6 turfing^ s^^^^ 



REGORD* 



- -S^B Record'll/-., Side. 1> Band 9; 



*^ ' Cd-pland Mfe^Jii-E-iMP 
\ r XI St eh to asl':ii}.uch as they .wan-f to 



Ask w;ha.t sbn'^s th-e.y heard . In th:e pl-ece. 
.(Lone S tar '^<rari'):< ' / • 



205- - 



lERIC 




■ A.. SlPEmH' f 



J ■If' 



.A? *■ 

<:.^<^< 




'» ' ' X 


> - * 




V 

_ - • ^ 










* - 
















/ o- _ 




' ' ' - 




.- / 


> , /- ' 







Tr iple f e.e l in g % — - > \ 



O N E; 0 ' <3 L 6 G:K> > MM6 O'^^d^ 
t:HREE AND AW^^ 



O N,E ,TO G E T. mkp Y 



PJIE }T0 PR:ERAJ|E 
GOOD LUCK TO tRE RfCW 
AND AW^AY' GOES t;H%' M#rM-' 



I N TRlpD U C E - R E A p I N:G; v , :* 
/ . ; ' ; 1,. X ' ' 
~ Echo r/'2 ne 1 , 2 he 

Pl a^y on stirc;;ks " r . ^ / 

Show' ila s h^ 

FUtJNY PUPPY ' ' : " ^ 

Dis.pVay card and; play os?t'|-nat6 
a s y ou sing, tKe^^ 



■'A 



^5 



1>5 




^•*< -J 



TJ EW S O.NG 



a- 



Use one^ or t w 6 / vexs.e^s orvl 
iP or t i 6 h 6 he ot Lb ah. re c P r d 



r ' • - ^ \ ^ ' 
\- ^■^"'♦^ -'^ 

j.^ ^ _ • . 






V,' ■ / - 5.- 






h' " 


















" ♦ " 

i J" 


■ •- - m 

■ -I • 






. -• . ' 








i 



ANjD AWAY GOES mEvMA-RE. 
B;. REAmNG " I 

r ' Review sound of 1 , 2 ne'* - / 

- -Play It as ps.tinaito wH 



. C,i RECORD. 

r- S-B Reoord 11 ; Side 1 Band | 
- (jQGp Play game of thie words 



^^^^ . " - - ' .1^ ^' " ' . 

fe • / . " '* . ■^BiLL. 3H.0RSBS., ^ . , ' *^ 

. ' . ' ' - " ' " " •- " ' ' . - ' , ' ' ' ' 

■ WH?A^;r Ti M-E OF DAY - . 6 \ 

6ne p^GiioCK^^^ imo o^:ti.QGt 

k-^~ ' , ; .. ^THRJEE 'Al^-i3' 

, . ONE TO' GE-T -.. • 

* ONE Tt) PR.iS.PARE ^ '- 

G'.OOp LUjdk TO TflE RIDER 



•--208 •? 



m^.^:^ ---- ■ - • • 



AdU mblre verses if they are ready 
S-tre s s m aljipr- du pie * 



1^ 



B.. LISTENING PERIOD 

tt5*to of loan re C O t^^^ 



4^ 




/ 
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R 



S6 



1^^ 



.s=;pEE G;k rh: Y TtttM- » i 

^ ; -j. - ., - - ■ _ - 

ONE 0' e^QOK;* T^O' t pG;k 

"01-- ' _ - ' \[ : I ^\ ■ 

" " ' ' - • > - . ^ * 

ONE TO GE# REAW 

ONiE TO iRE'PW^^^^^^^ 
GOOD LUCK TO. THE mbER , 
ANfD<»AX GOES TH E M^RE 



iBAOTNG 



Revlevi? soujid of Pia sljcr^^ ( 1,^2* ne) 



•? Vlntrbdiuce flashciafd (1 ne, 2) 

i _ . . ■ • ^ • • 

»enfoi'm eacfi ^yith sticks. 



I ■ \ ' , ■: * 

n;g» vir 1th filiy-, s tick* c.k grp und on 

flashcard 1 fpllpv/tf^ by 2. (vUse.as 



fr hiV th m ' b s, t i ha fcb ) 



-2I0-? 

































: - -1 






1: 





m 



I 



1 - 'A 



( V- 



•-. >l 



J" ■ 



Ate 



I. , 



^^Jor tit minor paiterns on son^^lute 



* . ji;'!^ Tea&H<jAhai(it "Hop Old Squirrel" 

i *;v' ' ' .y<| " ■■• - _ "\ '. 
if * ^ . " ,* > 

v^,.^'. Half <^i%0:s 'Sihg this while other 
ha l i B*lii § 8 HOP jOLP SQjlll]^^ 



•if 



v. 




1 



5 * 



« / 



A'dd wore vors&s^ 

$ tre%4 In- tun^ singing 



* * 5 



X 



J- 



Di MXyotSONG 



X>d%tsiy6 versus ottrXy 




■1 ■: ./J-.-.., 



0 
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V^' WI TH A SPA;DE, A RAKF i A^*D HOB 

, ' TO: M Y G A^I^E^N' ^ W^^^ " 

is Tmm ^ okM^ to s.ow- 

■ i : ■ . 't'^' ' ' 

■ :~y;: ------ . ^ -> 

-V Re>vlew th^B:ir s'c)*uiaii 
- Pla ce ;i;n i , 2 or 2 i l ordf^r a nd pl^^^^ 
• * s ticks as" ^back-g^^ 

• - .. v' , T . 

' . • ^ % '* ^ . * u 



^^mW BOY' OF THE ^?i#£:P 



.V 



Listen for spun^ on 'r^(^6r4> tii^BS- 
In again laitcit^in spn^^ 





-0 

e 



- Sphgilute: dn ma.f pr & ni t^hor pa't terns 



Chi'ld:p4n answer; ^nAM ^y:itafc»les* , 



\ 11: I 



:i - 



, — Use .^uriing. SiOuhrfs 

Sing Bear verse also 



I- 



iERIC. 
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, . - , 



r J. .--;.v' 



-R . - -S B 




- ■ / • \ ■ ■ , • -r- 

• f P G^ARrDE N; i WJL^L G O? 

I;T Tl H^^ 

■ - All sa^y v^rse w^^^ 

- • Sle c.d.nd time p^^t^^^ bh .. 

t i.m,e p ra;y. .rh.5^^hm "'s t^ ;a:h.d, ^ , 
say, words- ' r 



- e one tla s h<?:a:rd,,- p:ia.y tmis a s. a 
,-* Mt,e:r they know this , ..speed up ta^^ 



4^- 



./ - A^UtpiiAR P e;H;OR'D^^' > ^in%* pa ttern^ 
.' - S tyle : liajihe t s iri.gy 'gt-o;u?^^_^%4 ri:g= 
IJse syJla^Hs §;nd/px phrarse'i 



1 



F ir sit i fi s tr y o^u= ;h e;a;,r ^i si ]^ l i s t e n, fcor l?t 

late fi in record 



■J': 
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rERic 
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pi .:S'P.E E:Gm- -RWaiH M . • • 

" ■ , .. ' > 

Wim A iJFADE ; ,A rake: AI^D HOE ' 

• ■ ■- ■ ' . 1- 

XT IS TIME ;Fm,M 
WhA^.VER i LIKE ;BEST ' 
- Let one cHVld; :p.'ra\y beat; on drum 

Let another play d.u p I'e m e t e r on sticilcs 

B, 'mctkMoU 

~ fHave chiUdr.e n Wrjite' I 2. h>e> then 
'have them wr/i't.e 13 he 2 (Use lirie 
nbtartion =. FI & K\: ^ . 



4 



R E G gfep * 

S-B Record ri, Side 2 / .Bland l 
G t) I N :G. :R;6 U N D T H E% jlAjjE 
Pla y the game a a beibre: 



2-16Cr 



M. - 5 9- 



•A-. EC Hd>GAK? . 

Songflute to group (s;yaiabies) 
v«r -Any minor pattern from li-rd-r-rn 



- ' Stress tuning, spurid S ihTtune 
' - LIT TLE R E PN :G:A ElOfe) S E 

- Re vi:evy f or - memory 



r 217 r 



Av. 



V 



T H^Ei P LN E TR E E ' S' S O N G . 
S O' S W&E tt Y; S^A N G 
U#ON^'iHE-m^ 
HAS, HU SHED 1^^^ 
S;XR AN GE AN'D. W^^^^ 1 - 

F OR ALL* t'hE WI^D S ARE: S TiLli 
-_-;-Eleanor Smith , Cpngdoh ;M 



DrCTA'TfO^ 

■r Ha ve chiidKen^ v^^^ l" ? ne. :& \ ne 2 
- Now in.trod'uce third flas'hc-afd (1 ne 2 rie 
Let therh c.ppy it 



G .. "USE NE.W |'H:y'tHM (1 ne 2->.ne>jr 

- Half chijidreh pia.y on rhyt,^ sticks 
r- Otlj^er.haaf S/tn^^^^ (a- :p|lay be;a;V.y \ 

,- Li f TLB RED G A B O O S E '" \ \ " 1 



fERJC 
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M -ri 6 0. 



A', ECmO GA'M'E 




- ■ Autoharp^ tea:cher sihgXtc gfpup sing 

- -An^y ma jor pal^ttern 'b.u^^ especiariy 

m T r - d a n ci d - >r - rii-. 



^ B.. I R E V I E W ;Mt I N O R SONG; 

1 MkERrlMANf, 



u s e. rri i n 6 r t u n i n g s o u li d » 



- F ind resting tohe-a nd; stress iri- tune- 



G. mv^m 0miOJi. s^o^ 



L d fS.yQ F: W Q RAM S 



Use TambQurlne If^r bea t 
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R :5il 



A.. :SPE-E:eH. 



B. 



■c: 



T.H?E pine; TREE'St sung 



S b S-WE E-T^L Y- SANX3. 



U'PON' 



iB R E E z;y; h il l 



HAS MULSHED IT'S MUSIC 



SvTR^AN GE AN C WIBD 



FOR ALL the: WINDS" ARE STILL 



p.IGtA.TlpN 

"All the winds are; still" ' 
, SAiY THE RHYTHM: SYLLA-BLES (EG.HO;) 

(1 h e > 2 p e l, - 1 . ^ ) 
^ GHi:EDR&N; WRITE .W /LIN:E N-OTATJO^N 

' \ . : -V ■ ■ ■ • 

F LASH G^ARD REVIEW ■ . 

\ 

* Se t ufv a ll three in a row (chant)" 
^ ChahgA the order (chant) . * . ♦ etc". 



ERIC 
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lERIC 



•; ; . Wl5tH. auUW^^^^^^^ to group 

i' " ■ Ech o m a|or;-p^^^^^^^^ 

" Include, d-r-^m s%t 



mm 



GUp on 'he * part 6 1 meter • use ta:m;bo urine 



on beat. . , 



f ld;e,n tif;y' the m jih:pr 




Put rhlythm os tiha to .witt:h it (.1' rie , 2 ne) 



- 221- 
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"7^ s"' 



:r- 6 2 



ii. 



v. 



A. . ECHO G'ArM'E. • . - • 

— . Use' hand; drum for beat 

Any duple or triple patterns ^/ 

B. F LAS HC AR p REVISE W^^ 

Set up ^ 11 three/Jarid' read^%^^ 

PLAX ON' Rhtyhm ' ; . ' 

* 

Let one . child "wnl'te one from nvemory 
Use one or two a s: bVck^g^^^^^ 



222 - 



i-ERIC; 
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^A / R E y i:E W - M A J OR S'ON.G 

r Add tambourine for. bea t 



.' r * I s t , p o r t l\p pi. " l\6 a n r e c p r d , 



--223 r. 
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* • X 



4 



A-:. . ECHO Si :B%kmcMt> %fMitw-^ 

- ^ Echjp any pafttern 

— When one is dpjic^, tttia t Is .prif tfie: card # 

set up Vt fie cir^r aha r^^ 
Put cards away, a^^^ echtf. w^ \. 



^fcijte aill three pa>tie:rn:s 



-'■ Try d iff4ren t -com biriajt^^^ pf^ «:a ^'4:1 
a s b a^c k g r o u nd t o th 1 s 5 oft g. - 
As k C:h i:ldr6% v^^^ l-ike be s t 



7 
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.^1 



A:. 



r BIG GirOGKS PGMnG-S^^^^ x 



TIGK; TGG;K 
S W;ftL L C LlQ C Jf S FiVS TE^R 



-.1 

■-i 



Tiq^4 iiikrA iic¥a intdl^A i^GR^^^ tggk. 



B / RHYTHM EtoG GAM jS .... 
. - Aiiy' two bea t diuple paftprn 

, - Variety ol c la p^. pa ^ when , b ta mp^ snap 

^ ^ ' I' 

C* iBB^t REVIEW- r „ 

Sing ioTj^^&if^ 

Sing " silently « clap on 'baishV 



^ "3 
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St^B Rccbra: I .2;^ B^.nd 8 

h^tf it (Itis a^^^ 

Sdngflute on' any maj.br or minoi: 
Children eclfo bacj;^l-th syllables 

■ ■.. ■ ■ • ■ 

C. REVIEW M-INlOR . 



i"| " . W/a utbh©rp 
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|er|c. ... ' • -oops} 



•A... SBEEXSH/ . - * ' ' 

. ■Ti,e..K f Qf'K^ T|e:;K{. ;T<og k, . ■ 



r 



WA;TCH - =E S. mSiT&R; 'i(:AS tE R 
f lCK^A. TICK-A TICKtA nCK?^^^ TICKtA ITOGK 

. Let-one child^accompany oh 



B. TRIPLE/iMETER 

^ - - ■' C_OMi.,0:N .^:ND_ JOIWIN^ GAME 
«■ ^ . ■ 

Rev.iiew for ^memory 

'it . " . 
Siii^ second time w/l,ns trume nts 

(triple osflnato). 
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\''^-''y ty'^r 



;Av tE.CH;0;-'G-AME 



S'd hig.fl uit^ t o ig ro u p; 



(sjy -lTa b l:e:s;) 



An y m i n 6 f p a t t e r h f/r dni 1— d -. r - m / 

:A - 




. - -B..- A Gie^UfR AT-E -S^LN^G^ NJU 

Ei f tle; red g a^d:%«]E 



/ 



/ 1 



U s e Thyithm i<h^ t ru ih e.ri t aiccompahime^^ 
tVache^^^ 



'G., R^CQRID /--.'^ 

S-B Record 11, Side 1, ^&an.d 7 

Movement as pe.r words df song 
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. >t- - . ■ 

A-.. S^RE:E.GH REVIEjW "■ " ' 

, ^ ■ ^ .;:,„ 

ONE.NANIED; EETER,^ ;pNE- NAMED PAUL 

FLY AWAY PETER , JRLt^^ • 

COME mek PETER , C " 

Accompany %i th\;ta;^^ bea t 

■1 ^ » . ' ' ' ' " 

Second: ^time , play' rhytilm of word s 

on rhyithm sticks, ' 
Play [first line again,, sa;y it w/syllabies 
Let orie q,hiid write it (is he right?) 

' ■ ■ ; K . - ■ - 1 

B. TRIPLE METER 



^-3 



I 



:P_QLMJ_ ON &. JQINylN THE GAME 
Pick children to play^ triple meter on 
instruments , rest sing 



1 
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;A.i - .E;C;H^6 GAME . 

- A u t o ha r p ch o r d:s / use s y 1 1 a;b I e s 
Tea Cher, to group 

- Major paftte^rns 



r 

I- 



B 



I ■ 



R E A^ I E W A C T I Q S O N G - 

•? Review f or menuory 
T^. p6 w iith actions 



;;moveme.nt^ ■ ^ ' ' 

r - Recjprd V, Side 2 ', Band 6 

Display' pia.t'ure of Cjl£r;ljveJ:_., 

Listen for it (esp. during cihorus) 

'--■) • • ■• 

MaHch to .re.c ord ih.g 



: ERIC 
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A,. ' SPEEvC^H >REVIEW 

• • JT^ASNVTVE^^ 

- IT WAS^I7:A^RY S>aNNY AND r T VERY >FAT 

"IT'S A4G0P PIG^'TO 
- Accbmpahy with bea tv of ha^^^^ : 



Repfeat ilhe 1 Cdld Ja^ck Spraittvoh^^ had 
a pig*' Say It with sy lla ble^^^^ and 

hahd plapplha - 
- "write, it (either all of pick p.ne child). 



B.. - DUPLE RH,yt:HM: ' . 

■ - MsUF FIN^ iylAN ■ , 
Teach song first 

Add rhythm os tliia tp (pick, one of the 
cards t?nd have a' child 0a,y it^as 
ba c kg r 6 unSd -^.--46 n * t te iX. h i ih how it 

f 

t 

<■ should sb.und^^^^ ' ' , 



-A 



I ERIC 
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EC H;0, GAM E 

AutphatP .&i syllaM.e^ (voices-) 

• ^ Te,;acher tp. grovifp 

• Any minor paite;r;h. (Ir^Hr-m) 



B. 



G^. J REG OR P 




RE;V,If W-K^AJO.R 
Air V e r s e, s 

! Enc.o ufa..ge solp sin;cjing 6\n_.-s6rne verses 



S-.B Redord II, Side 1 , Bartd 7 
GOGG ' ■ 

— ---- ^ , ' I 

Display picture of drum 

Play record, listen for drum * 

Do actions second time 



\ 
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• A . 



v\ . • .• I - ■ 

EWE mTTUE SQUIRREL^^^^ 
THE FIRST ONE SAID "W 

THE SEGOND ONE SiUD^^^^ WITH A GUN . '' • " 

•c^ - ' ' •■ ' .- " V< _ . ' ^ . ' , *' . ""^ 
, THE THIRD ONE ;SAIDy *>A^^ 

TOE FQURTH ONE SAID., •^m•S HIDE IN THE SHADE" 

THE FIFTH ONE SAID , "im ^N.OT: AFRAID " 

^ , ..... :.. jL - ■ ' > 

THEN BANG.,. BANG, WENT the; GU^ f-, 

AND THE tFIN^ jLITTiJE SQ^IRRELSv AWAY THE Y DID .RUN 

Ac.cbmapriy withiAyti^^ 

• • Re;pe.a t " Fi-V s quir.reils 

Sa:y with syilabje^^^^ cUa^ppfn^g^ , . 

Let group wxrite that pattern 



.B . H Y t.H E AID I N G 



La;y. but f la.sh cards , one s tudent .pick s^ a^^ 
He then picks ijnstrumefnt an pa)|V*2Ti^^^^^ 
.While c la s s^'Sings this: s ong (a utb;ha^^^^^ i 



- 234 :> - 
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ECHO GAME ^ 
Songf iou te. t o g j o ii p, ( siy^ I a b l e s ) 
An y m i n or pa t ter n 

Start with group echo then d o: a f e Vv 
^ with :lndlv;iaual students 



^ - XTse both vers es^ ^ " , 

r- 'Stres s in- tune a nd^ inlnqr sound 



REQOKP 

• SrB Record V^.Sl^^^^^ 2 , Ban 5 

Lis te n f or^ s tory (Mohday=sowed oOr sded; 
TueVday^iOwed our hay> We_dnesday=dried our hay;: 
Thursday^rakedroW hay; F^^ our hay;' 

SaturdayFsqld_pur. hay;^Suhda ^owed our heads.Or— 
• - Note: Tatoosh Is Polish for Father . * 



- 235 - 



A . S P E E G H R'H^YT^H M 



(tongue. clicks)^ • 



TiineTmafches bh >. Time marches on- 



Don't 



I waste -time^^ DbhJt j wa^ 
(snap) . ;(snap)?f " . . (s&p) (^nap 





^1 *.| i i 


•■ 1 J- K' 









You may deilay bu^t^^^ Uck tpck tick tocfe 



/Use wood bl^pCik p^n^ * ^ 

' Do once for te%\iew ^ 
Stress that this is tripie >* 

B. RHYTHM READING. ■ - - " ' 

- ^ BA:KE'R MAN . * ' • . ; 

Salejplt s"orhe6ne to p^lay one of flashcajrd 
patterns as a background for this song 



i. • 
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' ^ ^ Any rnajpr or ^miiior pa^tterh 
' B . T^i:r T UHE f tN^^^ 

' ^. * - - - - * 

- G O M O N & .pbl-N Ji tl- :a^H Ey G A M=E 

- Stresp In-tjarte^i trlpi f ee rllrig 



REjGORD. ■ 
S-J JRec Sid;e 2 ,,. Ba nd S 

■ Review st6r<y b^^^^ playing 
- Ac t put verses - (s bw, ^ra ke /-e tc) 

V fA l g h t "a^l sio r e cog h i z e {i^p l e m e te r , 



rERic 
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R ^ 7 0 



Jit' 



.0 :v 



x^l _ (tongue sclicrks); ^ 



Don't . r waste time, ^ l, SDwif t :! Waste tline 
'; (shap) " fehap)K (sr£p); (snajp)' 

You may deiay'bu^ tbck ttc#tl@fil 



r Ohc( child, ;pl^y^ w*- <id:blcbk beJa t 



• N Teaciher ptaVf triangle on all X* beats 

ia. Lis TE NmG p^^^^^ 

1st portioh of Sloan re c,<Jrd 



-til 



X 
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- A 



V. 



^5 




" _ ' - " -s* - * 



- idei 



ftECbRD 



or 



--•1 -r 



-3 



St Bit© cord II * S ide 2 , Ba ud 4 



^ 2nalp;t^^^ clap beat, sill g ail 



* 



h 4'- 



R - >- 7 i 

' -A.' * SPEE.e,H R'^^TaiM. , * 

: - BAKED PQX^^tO BURNS JhE^JIN.GERS 
' CAJ^I|J1* BECATjl!: IT'S IJOT-l^f 



•1/ 



A BAKED EGTATp BURNS TH| F1NGBI?S - , 
. .nVATCH GgT! §W;t|-I^T IT PROPi 
iltOOK OUT, itfs mmE EIRE! . jt\ 



. LOOK OUI^^ IT'S OK THE flOOU . 
BEXTEP GO SLOW V/ITH SAKSD POXATOES 
'IROUBIE BPYOUBONOT — 



1 



Jit- 



Enhance with instruments 



- A 



'A'} 



B. -.EISTENING PERIOD 



2nd p'brtion of /loan record 



/ - / 



f ERJC 
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A. ECHO G'AME ^ 

— Pick 4o6ol s tudeiit to be; leader, . 

- Let hlni/her sing: patterns to group 



4'. Mmb;R soitfNp 

. - minor sounds 



e. REGGRD . 

- S-B.-Record V, Side. 1, Band 6 

Review for ineraory Cist playing) 
Sing aldng with, record (2nd, playiiig) 



£4 



. K. 



'IKJC 
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SPEECH R'/H-^THM 



'MffiD PdtAT^ BURNS -THE,.?INGERS • 
CAREFUL BECAUSE IT'S HOT ! . 
A MkED 'TOTATO' BURN^^^ ' 
WATC;B;OyTl YpU'llL IXT; If DROP! 

XOpK OUT,- IT!S ON IHE FLOOR 
BEXXER GO SLOW WITH' BfliCED POTATOES 
'IRQU BLE IF YOU DO NOT . 
Enhance with Instruinents 



B, PLAYING RHYTHMS ' 

" L I JTLE ^ R £ D C AB O OS;g 



r ^ei-ect three to play (they pick 
iYis trumen.ts they\want) . 



>V 

• • ' ■ \ ■ 

h'' / - Sing so'ng»3 times, eac^h plays in turn 

1: . „ : . • . \ 



They pick pattern^ or yo.u can 



. \ 

242'- ^ 
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A,;. x gH O QAM 

w Any ma J or . pa tterri., unaccpmpamied 
Teapher to .group - . 

\ - /Als o s e re c t s tutfe n t to be leader 

Stress m--r-d s^^^^ at begiitiilng 

- ' ■ - * • . . ^ - ^ • * 

- Show m/-r-d fla 

— Have them copy* It 



- -a 
'A 



G". RECORD.^! ■ - 

- S-3 Record 11, Side 2, Ba.nd 1 

-."w.Play game as verses-' indicate. 
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A. SPEECH I - , ^ 

' - AJMKED POTATO BURNS THE n 
.iiA|E|OX. BECAUSE IT^^^^ 
• AilApD PQTAtd BpNS THE. n^ 
WATGH PUT!; YOU^Ii LET mDROpj: 
BOOk^OUT, IT^S IN THE fire;!: ' , 
, LOOK OUT j IT'S ON THE FLdOB ! . 
BE TTER GO SLOW WITH BAKEP POTATOES 
TOpUBI^'^- YOy:DO NOT , ^ 
Say as a group with rhythm. sUc^ beat 

■^,1 EPHO GAME • • 

- Echo duple patterns. - . 

\ ' ^ ' ^ . 

- .Tejcher (hand druniV group (paschen) 



DICTATION • ' , 

Dictate one'^of three kno.wn for vyrlting 



f. 
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A.. ;E ,G:'H;P' GA'M:e= 



Teacher ;(vs phjf lute;) to group (.^y I i a b 1^ S;)? 
r Any major or minor patte^^r^^^ 



R E .D O ' ' 



- Start p a r t ^ o f g roup 6 h^ m ^ x ^ii o s tin a t o 
r Alter they> ge-t going r res t s ing song 



a. AGTiaN SONG 

- ^iTgy :Bija:SvY. s p id e r ■ 

- Teach song & actionsf together 

- Review once or twice for memory 
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A. s:p.EEcii' 

- bell horses , bell rorses 
What time of day? 

• ONE ^6';cL9ck , two ;0'C:LC);ek 

THREE AND AVy:AY - 

• O N E :TO ge t" R E Af) Y - 
ONE TO PREPARE 

- . • \ ■ ■ . . ; ^ 

,G O O D LUCK TO T HE R I D E R h 
AND AWAY GOES THE MARe\ ' 

- Tdentify^^^s.' triple '\ ■ ' 

Say once or twice for review . 

Use drum for beat • 

B; BEAT 

Driim oi} beat 
• - Rhythm sticks on meter (1 na ni)^ 
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7.4 • ' • '.' ' 

ja.. e'c wo gam e^ 

;f e-a;cher ts ongfelutev) to indivldua;!. 
cttidenits (they ans.w^^ with /iloo*) » 

- ' Gr o.up then •• guess:es " w'he thef^.^R^ 

wa s m a^J or or- m i n or 

^ H G R OS s :;bun s . ^ 

^ . T 1 S t , show mrr??d s 
c . ,re:g6rd ; i . 

r ' S- B, Rejcbrd y , Sid? 2,; Ba nd 2 

- RACE^Ypju DO^^ 

- (Ihis song has words irkilcating hop^rtfijjump)^ 

-* Verse. one=march; verse two tun-Jump; verse three 

V . Ifcop;, verse four rest* 



'4 



.J 
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SPEE,e;H' 



BElf L HORSES, B E L L: :H O RS^E Sy • 
wi^ wb? wib^ w:b \^ . ^ 

ONE Q • aL O <| |C i T VV^p O •-G L G G K \ 
fM E E . A te A W A V ■ 
ONfE TQ GE j READY 



pKjE TO: PREPARE ■ 



GOOD LJJCK TO THE RIDER 

- "^ mx) - ■ ■ ■ 

^AND A^AY :GbES' THE MARE 



- Enhance with instruments , »^ 

» A' - • 

TRIPLE ME.TER 
- • R AINKM G ArtSAl N.,, TODAY ' 
? . use WiOodblock on ''bea t / tambo.urine 
• on mfeter /j 



I r 



5" 

■ f 

J* 



fir 
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Blindfold orie student, others sit on £lppr> 
• P^y autoharp chq^^ 



and- bne ahead > if?«»lnpr gp^right one step . 
and;*one afiea^^^ /Histufifent doe 
he can be guided ^hrpugh^;grouFr> If wrong 
■ he iil' itin^totp and the game is ended 



f . M t R E ;D Q > 

^ R e V lew m:r r - d car d one m o re 
* Start an pstihato on 

HO T pVoS S^^^^^^^ , ./ 

, . HaVe a few sing song, most pstina 



to 
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- ,- A. ECHO GAME. • ? ' 

-? M ix clla pa s che n , s na p , s ta m p 
>^ ' — Any trtpTle pa:tterh ^ ^ 

- Teacher to groups 

B . R feaR D 

- S-B Becora. Il/sidiB 1 , Band 7 

^ Mavements accordlng- to record verses 



\ 
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&CH;0 9AME . * ' ^ '^0 ' ' 

' - f Teac;h:6r $6 -^r6up 

- Both sing sy lla^^^ 

' «* ^ < • " ' " * 

- . Be sure tpi include ni^-r-d & drrfrin • 

•B , ' D p * . , 

; --^ Sh'ow 4Ta s hdard with 

Review the m-r-d, see dtfferen'ce) 

- BR EA KPAS T ,.tl ME. 

. RevHTew; vsingihg part times 

, Then add verses of rhythm speech 



r, » • -251- 
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^ Ai sfeech; 



OWE MISTY iyi6is4y morning 

WHEN CliOUD^ WAS THiE WEATHER. V.. 

J I ' "1':: " r'^ 

THERE I MET AN ^^dL'Eti WAN ' ^' * 
DRESSED Attii IN LEfeHSR.^i 
DRESSED ALL IN iiATH^^ 

I' ^ ' it-.-"" r\ "4- ; - 

- ON KIS PACE A GRIN .. . ( I eBoat ); 

"HOW DO YOTJvDO? , 

•^H b W D O Y O U^^^l^^^ • . ' 
>HdW DO YOJjr DO AGAIN , " 



B. . REOORD • • . * . ^ 

- S-B Record I, Side 1* Band 7 

Clj^is BpngJvis phicko^^ I@t chlld|on 

'draifnatiae tho wax thoy tlUs^ 

- . ^ - 

fow could play rhythm of th® thr«e difldsretit bJjdp, 
Chickens « J J Ducks «« H Ge«f © « J 'J 



2S2 



> 




\ ^1^* Two^nid threo tone cchaya ttetns * t , • , 



II; 




S«4o^^ tune for memory 



paplG tQ plece^ lf tBey are "toady * 
g aduads , Work with indivf^U(il^^ 



4 



- - i 

- * % 
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/ 



Mr: 



' ' I 1 . ■■ . I ! - - , ' 1- ■ 

- / ONE MiStY MdiSTY MOJ^ITl^G ... < 

P Rf S.SE D: AXii It? liEy^TRE R * . 



! 



4 



• # : 



DRESSED to IN LEATHER.. 
ON HIS FACE A GRIN 
"HOW bd YOTX DO* 

"Hovr bo YOU D(3^ 
"Haw. DO Yotf rio agmn, " 



RECORD • , ' ^ 

^•»B Record I, Side X, Band 7 
• IN THE? BARN YARD ' 

■ ^ Mill mm 111 111 r w W f<^» iTiii Mn ii r 



( I » Boat) 



(This song has chickens^ ducks^geeso^ Ziat ^hlldi^ifi 

*> 

■ ' 1 . ■ . \ • 

dramstizo tho way tHey think tliesc^ would walki A 

few could play shythm of the tJtreo different birds, v 

Chickens J J . Ducks ^ /J; Gseae « .< 
(Woodbtcok) ■ (Mangle) (lambduf loe) . 

' ' " 1 t 



1 '1 
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* . A. MJELODY. GAME.,,, 

Play so-?^l~or''s<?mi-d<? in rhythm ol 

- s" J- 

various children's names. Have 
■'class guess, whose names you- are 
, playi jig (Spngf iiite) , v 

Show flashcard-beiEor© sinking 
- ..Review inirre^do also'f?din card 
; - HOT CRpSS BUNS . 

C. • GAME SONG . ^ 

« Stress singing in- tulfie / 

• ' / ■ 

. -? Do v;rin fictieiis / 



r 
I 

I. 
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A. SPDBCH KHYTHM. 



ONE mSTY MOISTY MORNING 
^HEN CLOUDY W'AS -THE WEATHER 
THERE I MET AN OLD MAN ~ 
D^ilSSED ALL IN LEATHBjR 
irj^tSSED AL3U:i;N.LBAm^ • ; 

ON KIS PACE A GRIN 
«:HOW DO YOU DO" 



;D0 Y:GU DO" 
"HOW DO YOi; DO AGAIN" 



B. ORCHESTRATION • 
■"• HOT CROSS, BUNS 

. ^ ■ ; , . 

Use V/oodblock ,aiv^ .sticks— Group I 
Use triangle. and torobourine-Grp 2 * 
Group 1 plays rhythm Vi©rd^"ior 



"Hot cross buns*, Grp 2 pUys fojr 
due ^ penny.. etc* 



» * 
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A, ; ECHO GAMES * 

~ ' Teacher to^'lndlvidua I student \>, 
Major or minor tone groups - 
B o th u s e^s y 1 la h le s 



7 , 



B . _LI S TjE-^ IN G P,E R:I ©D ^ * • 

Play p^^pMion of loan recording . 





1 



h.--->r. • '•»•' 
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T 'E;a,c> :c'm1^; -us-es^^ V' ' 

V^o sticks bhly If they know 1 verso 
jR'H^MM GAM;? . 

Progress^^^ w/one 

March^ tiptoe, walk, slld^* * * . 



•-■■J 
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A. IN-TUNE SINGiNG,, 

- Lrrr L B red c a b o o s g 

Enhance v/lth rhythm instrv 
Stress in^tune 

- LIT TLg ^Wli itE -P- U CJL 

- Again « stress correct tune 



B. LISTENING PERIOD \ 
, -* Play second portion of loan record 



I ERIC 
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A. ECHO GAMfeS * . ' • 

- r Use variety ol cla snap> paschen^ 

* . Any p^attern 

- Try a simpto rondo for 4' boats ; 

bV beat . ' ' . \ 

- ^ IS Tsi RABBIT 

' - Teach song first 

. •' . '\ - ^ • " " : ■ . " 

■> X0t one student strum bt>.at on autphardp 
white teacher fingers the buttons 

. C. DBAMATlZATJbN ' 

- *S-B Record V, Side. 2, Bahd^ ' 

- THE GdpSE. • 4^ 
Listen for the story 

foint out loud-soft 8|>ots 
Drainatiso the words as they listen 
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ECHO GAMJCS ' " ' ' ' , ^ 

Any pattern Teachec toyone jtudehf 
• That stuiieiit to ^9oi:her, (coKtlhue) 



1 



REVIEW - > ' 
U t hie y know v^^^ 

Stress singing in- tune w/gpod voice ' 



C. MIWOR SONG , . : 

- . BAKE.R„,MAN * • 

Substitute other occupations 

- Stress in~tune &. identify minor sound 



■ 5 
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' A. SPEECH 

- W H E T U P YO U R K N I F E 

AND WHISTLE UP YOUR DOG 
^ WE'RE GOING TO THE^HOXXOW 
■ 6 to' GA tGsH A GRblTND H;OG ' . 



-I 
"'i 



B>. BEAT ^ . • 

- MISTIIR_RAB,BIT 
• - Review verse learned iast time 

- Add second vorse\ 
Play sticks 1 ne 2 ne oll'tbtpugii 

.^Xe.t good student play only 'ne* 
part on tambourine 




2^ « 
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A. ECHO GAMX , - 

- Sdngiiute major patterns 

Children ecHo wUh syliables 



REVIEW MM OR 

-• Sitres^s good VQlce quMttjr 

- - Jtress lh>-tune slngin'g- 
* . " 

C. REGORp 

• ;* ' ■ 

S-B Record I, Sid^e 2, Band 6 

- ClAP^i^p U R H AND_S\ 



Rhythm sticks on y^rse 
Relst on fa-la chorus 
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A. SfEEGH . 

- WHET UP YOUR KNIFE 

, ' ■ * ' . ' • I 

mu WHISTLE UP YOUR DOG 

>WE<RE GpINd TO THE Hpi»LpW' 

TO GAT<^H A GROU.ND HQS 

B. BEAT .' 

- MISTER .RABBIT 

Lot one child hold the autohafp 
and finger and strung it« ' 
(liiis soTtg has only one chpard) • ^ 

C. GAME SONG 

- ITSY, BITS Y. SPIDER 

- V/lih actions 
In- tunc singing 



« 264 - 
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4 

A. ECHO GAME 

- Toa<jher play songtlute on 1st line 

of fcii own songs 
~ Students guess Which s.bhg 

C, GAME SONG ^ 

Dp with ttctlono 
Stress Ih-twne singing 
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T 'V P YO m m icTB . 

AND W»rsmi>E VP UR D QG 

. WE ♦ RE G GI N G tO TH | If QI»| O W 

TO CATOH A GBQUNBi HOG 
- ^cw Far*) , • 

TX)0 RGNDKS AND 

TOO MANY PXACES 

TO HIDE A GROUND HOG 



B, FINGER PLAY 

^ITTX.E COTTAGE y THE WOOD 
Todch actions & tune same tlmo 
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A;* ECHO gamC 

« . Toachdr7;.pliay ^mt on Jiand djrum 



- Children Piay'^beat :on «ificks . 

•v" ' >' * ' * - ; 

/ B^ho back rhythci^ pa^Uerns 'j • 



B, FINGER. p£AY 



.1 



i/ 



1^ 



ex. ^SPEECH 



^felET .UP YdUK AMD fV/HfiSTlE tiP y6uR 0X3^ 

, vrn^m GOING to'tke hollov/ id catch a groun» 

'HOG ■ '1:. 

TOO UmY ROCKS Af^D TOO Kl^i^^^tOGS . 
Tto MANY PLACES TO HDDE A GRO^kO HOG , ^/ 



\ 



. {$mp fingers on bejat) 



i 
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S<if|cih«*^e5/inajc^r & pilnor patterns 



''"-:<SPfo.i?>dtan @cho back with syUables 



C", '-^- '- 'VbV ••■•ustskzng. period, 

- , ~ >^lay .po/iion^of toan" record 
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ECHO GAME 



Stomp, pa scho» , snap ^ clap 
Te^,c?h\or .to group/ any ^pat^tcrii 



BEAT 



V 



ChiUdron^sing chof,u% , teaiclier sing 

feel, I {©el,^4.\,*' part 
All J?e©p beat (step Ifeat) 



? 



Record 11, Side 2« Ban^ 1 
. GOt H G RdUM D THE gl^l O UK;iATN ' ^ 
Ploy Qdme as tho.%or^s ssy on rooord 
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A, ECHO GAME ' ! ' , ' 

-..Teacher sing roajor-mlnor patterns 

» • 

^ ; - Use auiohsrp chords £or pitch 

• - Children echo syUabJes ' 

/ . B.' REVIEW MINOR SOffGS 



•'■^^ « Be sure they know the tunes 



V 
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A. ECHO GAME 

- Koop beat on band drum \ 
Teacher lo group with, oyllai^jlos 

^JLlne MP f la f hoard's ai|d.f,ev4ei 

Review for meRi-ory - 

- ,^ci^them s4ng all ei it 
Select of%e-^hild to pla^ amobarp 

(Song has two chords) ^ 
(Lay auichaVp on bench Icsr the child) 
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ECHO GAME 

Songf luto/ma jbr or »inor 

« 

Children use syllabies \ 

PARTNER SONGS ^ 

Do these t^o' songs together . 
Review separately 

?ick one or tvto or three good lingers 
let them slitg FIINNV PUPPY while rest 

* 

li they understand, teacher play autpharp 
acc6mpanl!!!ao'nt ^hilo two songs arc sung 
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- Lot one chlld^atrajage thr«?o flashcards 



In a rowr 



All tdut koep^eat with paschcsi & t&6d 
- Rcp©at.proc<i^cs V?ith dUfctoiat child 



B; ESAT . . 

Let child hdia & strum antonarp ^ 

- MIMJM.J^BtMM- Co'i© chord song) * 

C. SILENT SlNGING • , 

Rovlow ioc memory 
« Sing "silently hit pasjchea oA ''bash 

- Repeat with miLB^A.JMjmMMJ' 
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■ ECHq GAM2 

i 

Tcsscher oing major patterne with "^ioo" 



Civiidfcii echo back wUh syllabliss 



S. V PARTNER SOfTGS 



« Review ^paetner soiigs separately ihoh 
-■together 
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ECHO GAME 

Clap echo toachoir to group. 
Any trt'pUF pattern 

TRIPLE SCNG - 

idvt soiig for metftory' 
-T^psbourino oh beat 

L 

tiWi'lhrn sticks oa/triplo meter 

• ' • ' , • ' 

GAM.E SOMG ' ' ■ 

Clap 0^ th^ TQBi^ ii\ this ^^onq 
hi^ntiif as a triple nong 
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' A. ECHO GAME . , ' I 

f % ^ - Sing Phrases, names, objects 

|: ^ - Children Identify vfrho'thor major or mlnos* 

j ^r ? • ^ They echo phrase 



B. REVIEW SONG 

* • -^i , . ... 

^ » LQOK ar4>und the room , ^ - ' ; : 

-.^Stress grpo4 voicp* pos'jtQto tui^o 



.C. %>»!I'NOR.;.SOVNDS . 
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A, SPEECH RHVTHM 
- (tonguo qtlcks) 



I* 



Tifflo marches mt, xlims marches oa 



Dca't |wasSo :^o, -j D.c^'t Vwasto time -i 



*^ " YofU rsay .delay Imt t!i«9 wlU not tloktock Hcjktcck- 



\ 



- Review this spoQoH • . "^^1 
Idciitifyvas triple * - - 

B. RECORD ' ' : 

- S«S 8ocor4 n. Side I, Band 2 



- play once tot review 

Slag with motions with rocord 
Try anco without record for pitch 
ctmtrol 
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A. Ecao GAMi: 

s 

^ongfluiQ on any pattom^/oro d-r-m-s 
Student uso syllables 



-B. ECHO SONG 

- 1*M ^ PERS013 

- HEY BETTY MARTIN 

- Sing for roviow 

- Good quality and in-tune 
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APFCflDIX THRiS « Criterion Tost 



Part 1 - Melcdic Pe^copiicm (Pitch Imitation) ^ 
Bart II - Shythm Porcoptlon (Rhythm Imi^ilcii) 
Part in - Musicmnshtp (FamiUar oong RepiUtion) 



Pan PJ - Vocal 5lngmfl Rango 
I A 



V 
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